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MALLAD1 BALAS UBRAHMANYAM 

THE SNAKE-SIMILE IN 
SUTTA NIPATA AND SANSKRIT EPICS 

1.1 T.W. Rliys Davids made an admirable survey of the 
social, economic and ethico-religious artifacts of Indian culture 
in the time of Gautama Budha, and he wrote that it was “in 
this period that India came nearest to having a golden age. And 
the learned ornate poetry of later times is to the literature of 
this period what the systematisations and learned 
commentaries of Buddhaghosa and Samkai'a are to the 
daring speculations and vivid life of the early upanisads and 
the four Nikayas.” 1 

1.2 In my opinion the Indian culture vividly portrayed 
by the two national Epics of India - the Ramayaria and 
the Mahabharata (=M||h) - as well as scholastic Pali Bud- 
dhism, as enshrined in the oldest canonical texts, paint 
a picture of the Second Golden Age of Indian History. I 
may mention in this connection that the golden age of 
Indian history may be marked by three stages in its historical 
development: Vedic culture in the first stage. Epic and 
Pali Budhist civilisation in the second stage and the Gupta 
era in the third stage. 2 

1.3 During the second golden age, we see the rise and 
evolution of akhyanas(> Pali akkhana), dialogue verses 
(Yaksapralsna in Mbh. and the Alavakasutta in the Sutta 
NipEta Pali), eithical narratives, sacred ballads and the 
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characteristic refrains or typical repetitive phrases such 
as urago jinnam iva tacam pufanam in the Suttaniphta 
(= SN) Pali and yathorags tvacamjTrnam in the Rarntyzna, 
and again esa dharmah sanUtanah in Mbh., corresponding 
to esa dhammo sanantano of the Dhammapada Pali 3 and 
so on. 

1.4 A Sanskritist who is a Buddhalogist at the same 
time, will not fail to observe the striking identical views 
between the systems of Pali Buddhism and Sanskrit ethico- 
religious thought as manifested in the refrains. The Pali 
ballads in prose and verse such as those sung by rhapsodists 
(or the sutas in the ancient tradition), comprising numerous 
popular, bardic ethico-religious material, are referred to 
under the technical term of akhyana which is one of the 
oldest documents in India. 4 The Sanskrit epics are said 
to have evolved from this stage of rhapsodic akhyanas such 
as the Samksepa-Ramdyana of Sage Narada, which grew 
into the grand epic of Maharsi Valmlki and correspondingly 
the Jay a developed into the greatest epic in world literature 
as the Mahabharata, via th eBharata. The doctrines relating 
to dharma and niti were superimposed upon the bardic 
religio-ethical and historical materials sung by the 
rhapsodists -5 

1.5 The Hindu ascetics and the Buddhist monks of 
ancient times, who lived abstemiously in every respect, 
spread the message of human culture from door to door 
by travelling from one region to the other. Quite in 
keeping with the suta tradition, they sang the glory of 
Indian culture through ballad poetry, narratives, sermons 
and dialogues on akhyanas. That the mellifluous poetry 
of sage Vahruki - an 'akhyana par excellence - was recited 
by &T Rama’s illustrious twins. Lava and Kusa in the 
city of Ayodhya, as instructed by the epic poet cum seer, 
ValmlTri, is stated in the Ramayana; and this is expressed 
in the following terms: 
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ascaryam idam dkhydnam 
muniria sampraklrtiiam / 
param kavina adharam 
samaptam ca yathakramam / / 6 

and 

yathoktam rsind purvarn tatra tatra 
abhyagayatam/P Concomitantly Mbh too is declared an 
hkhydna. I quote the appropriate verse in the 
Svargarohanaparva (18.5.53) which runs as under: 

mahabharatam dkhydnam 
yah pathet susamahitah / 
sa gaechet paramdm iddhim 
iti me nasti samsayah II 

2.1 The snake-simile, urago jinnarn iva tacam puranam, 
occurs as a refrain in SN 8 in the section entitled, Uraga- 
sutta which contains 17 stanzas; each stanza ends with 
the snake-simile cited above. This refrain, in other words, 
recurs in all the 17 stanzas. 

2.2 As a matter of fact, the refrain or the 
repetitive phrase is a characteristic feature oi 
bardic poetry. 9 A careful, critical and comparative 
study of the gnomic poetry of Mbh; and the Pali ascetic 
poems will clearly indicate that a good number oi 
ethical maxims foreshadowed in the Pali canon is 
strikingly reminiscent of almost identical views found in 
Mbh. 

A fine example of the snake-simile is cited in the 
Uragavagga of NS. I quote the first verse here: 

yo uppatitam vineti kodharn 
visatam sappavisam va osadhehi / 
so bhikkhu jahdti oraparam 
urago jinnarn iva tacam puranam H 

This verse is rendered in English as under: 
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He who gives up anger which has arisen 

Like snake-poison diffused through the body, is cured 
by medicine. 

That monk quits bounds both here and yon 

Like a snake which casts off its old decayed skin. 

2.3 A striking parallel to the Pali verse occurs in the 
Sundarakanda of Valmiki’s Ramayana. Hanuman, after 
meeting Sita in the Asoka-vana, set fire to Lanka. Later 
Rama’s messenger was filled with remorse, because he thought 
that the conflagration might have burnt Sita too. He was 
deeply disturbed in his mind for his hasty behaviour or 
angry temperament with which he acted. Consequently 
the following thought arose in his mind 

yah samutpatitam krodham 
ksamayaiva nirasyati / 
yathoragas tvacam jirnam 
sa vai purusa ucyate II (5.55.6) 

Accordingto Hanuman, lie who gives up anger through 
forbearance, like a snake casts off its decayed slough, is, 
indeed, declared to be a great man’. The moral lesson 
emanating from this verse is that a really great person 
gives up his anger through forbearance , like a snake abandons 
its slough. 

The same simile occurs in the Aranyakhnda of 
VahnikTs Ramayana (3.5.39). The Divine Sage fsarabhanga 
declares to SrT Ramacandra that he would not enter into 
the abode of Brahman ( Brahmaloka ) unless and until he 
could meet the prince of Ayodhya. He also declares - 

yavaj jaJiarni gatrani jirnam tvacam iva uragah / 

that Ttama should see him for a moment as and when 
he would abandon his limbs (body) like a snake casting 
off its old decayed slough’. To put it particularly, the sage 
wants to give up his body like a snake its old skin. The 
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Ramayana verse (5.55.6c) containing the snake-simile, carries 
an avowed pedagogical aim or an ethical principle, that 
is to say, he who gives up anger that has arisen, through 
the power of forbearance, will be regarded as a real man, 
just as a snake casts off its old slough. 

2.4 Correspondingly the MahabKarata (12,212,48) uses 
the same snake-simile together with the analogy of a deer 
abandoning its old horn without looking at it again. To 
quote the Mbh (Sdntiparva, Moksadharmaparva) verse: 

yatha ruruh srngam atho purdnam 
hitvd tvacam vapy urago yathavat / 
vihaya gacchaty anaveksarrianas 
tatha vimukto vijahati duhkham // 

The two similies enhance the value of the deontological 
concept that an ascetic, unmindful of craving and other 
hindrances, casts off suffering like a deer abandons its 
old horn without looking at it again - or (to use another 
simile) - like a snake gives up its old worn-out slough. 

2.5 The simile of the snake casting off its slough 
(urago jinnam iva tacam purdnam) seems to be popular 
in Pali ballad poetry as well as in Sanskrit epics. In 
SN, the simile has been introduced to give importance to 
the moralistic discipline of a Buddhist monk ( bhikkhu ) that 
he should renounce ‘this world and the beyond’ ( oraparam 
SN,I,1). It has also been introduced to describe the body 
at death. 

The seventeen stanzas of SN.I.1 show that ‘the 
monk overcomes anger, lust, craving, arrogance, hatred, 
doubts, perplexities and other impediments. He finds no 
essence in all forms of being. He sees everything as void 
being free from covetousness, passion, malevolence and 
delusion. He eradicates all evil tendencies with no leanings 
whatsoever towards them. He is free from all such qualities 
which form the basis for earthly existence, and he destroys 
all obstacles. He verily is the bhikkhu who shuns both 
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“here and the beyond’ as a serpent easts its old and worn- 
out slough’. 10 

It deserves mention in this connection that the term 
ura-ga (belly-crawler) signifies five principles. These are: 

(i) It has superior strength; 

(ii) It has the capacity to change at will; 

(iii) It casts off its slough with ease; 

(iv) It possesses two tongues; and 

(v) It has the capacity to live even in fire. 

The uraga and fire possess tejas. 11 

A comparative study of the snake-simile found in 
SN with Sanskrit epics, evidently reveals that early Buddhist 
ascetics not only used the same traditional floating literary 
corpus but also made use of the same ethical precepts common 
to the earlier Sanskrit literature. 12 Correspondingly the 
riddle poetry, attested in SN such as the Alavaka Sutta 
and other dialogue ballads in which a yakkha (= Sanskrit 
yaksa -) asks questions, has parallels in the Mahabharata . 13 
Furthermore the ballads contain many passages and ideas 
common to the early upanisads, as has already been shown 
by Katre in his book. Early Buddhist Ballads and their 
Relation to Older Upanisadic Literature. To put it par- 
ticularly, besides the similarities that SNbears to the Sanskrit 
epics, it has much in common with the early upanisads 
in form and thought. 

3.1 In addition to the occurrence of the snake-simile 
in the epic texts 14 already cited above, its origin goes back 
sensu stricto to the Upanisadic times. It is attested in 
thePrasnopanisad (=PU. 5.5) and the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
( = BU. 4.4.7). The former (PU) teaches us that he who 
meditates on the Supreme purusa with the utterance of 
the sacred syllable OM- comprising the three moras ( matras : 
a,u and m) - becomes united with the effulgent Sim. He 
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is freed from all sins, just as ‘a snake is freed from its 
slough’. This is expressed in the follwing terms in PU.5.5: 

sa punar etam trimdtrena om ity 
etena eva aksarena param purusam 
abhidhyayita sa tejasi sUrye sampannah, 
yatha, padodaras tvacd vinirmucyata 
evam ha vai sa papmana vinirmuktah 

... purusam iksate / 

* 

Samkara-bhagavatpada’s commentary on the snake- 
simile runs as under: 

yatha, padodarah sarpas tvacd vinirmucyate jTrna- 
tvagvinirmuktah sa punar navo bhavati 15 . 

The latter upanisad (BU) too at IV.4.7 has made 
capital use of the snake-similitude, and the text reads as 
under: 

tad esa sloko bhavati. yadd sarve pramucyante kama 
ye asya hrdi sritdh / atha martyo ’mrto bhavaty atra 
brahma samasnuta iti. tad yatha ahi-nirlvayam valniike 
mrta pratyastha sayita evam eva idam sarTram sete atha 
ayam asariro * mrtah prano brahmaiva teja eva so ’ham 
bhagavate sahasram dadamiti hovaca janako vaidehah. 

Samkara-bhagavatpada’s commentary on BU. 4.4.7 
is worth quoting here: 

tat tatra ayam drstanto yatha loke ’ hih sarpas tasya 
nirlvayani nirmokah sa ahih nirlvayamvalmike sarpasraye 
valmtkaddv ity arthah. mrta, pratyasta praksiptd 
anatmabhavena sarpena parityaktd sayita varteta. evam 
eva yathayam drstdnta idam sarTram sarpastKamyena 
muktenanatmabhavena parityaktam mrtam iva sete. 

The central idea contained in BU. 4.4.7 is that, when 
all the cravings or desires (of death) which abide in the 
heart or intellect of man, have totally disappeared (along 
with ignorance which is their root), a mortal becomes immortal; 
that is to say, he attains immortality (Brahman) here itself. 
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Just as the lifeless slough of a serpent lies, having cast 
off in an ant-hill, even so the body lies; and the formless, 
the immortal prana is Brahman, is pure light. 

Having shown the ethico-religious or the religio- 
philosophic significance of the snake-analogy in SN on 
the one hand, and Sanskrit epics, PU and BU on the 
other, it is now left for me to raise the pertinent question 
whether the simile is pre-Buddhistic in origin or it is a 
Buddhist idea incorporated in Sanskrit epics. 

Rhys Davids (loc.cit.) thought that the date of the 
Mahabharata and of the Ramayana must be later than 
theballadliterature,preservedinthe PaliNikayas. Dahlmann 
in the Genesis des Mahabharata wrote that ‘the date of 
the poem as composed or compiled by the diaskeuast is 
certainly not later than the fifty century B.C.’ V.S. Sukthankar 
accepted ‘MBh. on the whole as a monument of the pre- 
Buddhist India ’. 16 He was the greatest Indian indologist 
and founder of the critically constituted Mahabharata (BORI, 
Bona) in his times. Therefore, I consider his judgement 
on the dating of MBh as very authentic and final. 

4.1 Based on the above valid grounds I regard BU as 
older than the Pali ballad poetry (SN and other canonical 
texts). Consequently the early Buddhist ascetics might 
have borrowed the snake-simile from the up ani sadic 
thought. The typical upanisadic simile might have been 
introduced in Pfili ballad poetry at a time when the germs 
of a religio-philosophic system came to be more logically 
and consistently systematisd and popularised among Indian 
literati. 

I have reasons to believe that this period may be 
assigned to ‘the second stage of the golden age’ of Indian 
history. This period might have lasted from B.C. 400 to 
400 A.D. 17 

4.2 The people of this age have worked out a common 
weltanschaung as a result of meticulously practising the 
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primeval norm or ideal, that is, the sanatana-dharma of 
the Hindus equated with the sanatano dhammo of the 
Buddhists, based on moralistic faith. 

5. The basic principles underlying episodical moralism 
are: cessation of anger, greed, lust, hatred and possessing 
calmness, desirelessness, fearlessness, forbearance, gentle- 
ness, kindness towards all beings ( maitri in Sanskrit and 
metta in Pali), nonviolence, righteousness, sinlessness, 
truthfulness and going from 'home to homelessness’. 
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N. V.P. UNITHIR1 


VARIANT READINGS IN 
THE SIXTH CHAPTER OF NATYASASTRA 


It is wellknown that even Abhinavagupta, the 
famous tenth century author of the AbhinavabharatT 
commentary on the Natyasastra, had before him a text 
that was polluted by many variant readings and 
interpolations. Recently the present writer had the privilege 
of examining a well-preserved palm-leaf manuscript of the 
Natyasastra in Grantha characters, containing the full 
text, but without AbhinavabharatT, which has been obtained 
from the private collection of the great Pandit 
Chennamangalam Ayyasastrigal of Kerala and now lodged 
in the Manuscripts section of the Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Calicut. In many readings Kashi- edition 
(1929) keeps similarity with the text in this manus cript 
and most of those readings are noted in foot-notes in the 
Gaekwad edition (1926). Based on this new manuscript, 
an attempt is made here to study some of the readings 
in the Sixth Chapter of the Natyasastra. The following 
abbreviations are used in this paper: 

P - Palm-leaf Manuscript in the Department of Sanskrit, 

Calicut University. 

N - Natyasastra, Kavyamala edition, Bombay, 1894. 
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K - Natyasdstra, 
G - Natyasdstra, 

B - Natyasdstra, 

C - Natyasdstra, 
M - Natyasdstra, 


Kashi Sanskrit Series, 60, 1929. 

with Abhinavabhdrati, Gaekwad 
series, Baroda, 1926. 

with Abhinavabhdrati and 
Madhusudaru, Banaras Hindu 
University, 1971. 

Chowkhamba edition, 1972. 

with Malayalam Translation by 
K.P.N. Pisharoti, Kerala Sahitya 
Akademi, Trichur, 1971. 


A - Abhinavabhdrati, Benaras edition, 1971. 


We may divide the readings into three groups: 
I. new and significant readings, II. readings which are 
not much important, and III. interpolations. 


I. NEW AND SIGNIFICANT READINGS 


1. Title of the Sixth chapter 

-^facbcrH: - P, K, M. - WW: A, C, N, G. 

2. Verse i. 


3. 



p, k 


■JFSirsf: N, B, C, M, A. 



tigjfricli 'd)^i)|^u]) 

^ (A, p. 599) 


fS?* 0 is natural, though one cannot escape the 
scientific explanation of Abhinava. 


Verse ii. 


JW I 

P, K, C, M. 


N; 

B. 
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WEncJ^ '^3c!I 
1#T oblRchl" (A, p. 

603) 

A seems to be highly artificial. 

4. cT5T TSTFfa 'dlcf<KI- - 3#T3qRsqrfqTH: 

df^rqrPTPT: P. K N, B, C, M. 

“3lf*RT: 3TlfeT: 

(A, p. 619) 

It is certain that A had influenced later scribes and 
editors. 

5. d % 

■EJ^cT P. K N, B, C, M. 

This new reading is more apt and appropriate. 
Moreover on another occasion, Abhinava quotes this 
sentence with the reading (p.691). Though 

B follows A rather blindly, it does not accept this 
reading. 

6. W THT; 

Ww P, K. N, B, C, M. 

"^TSdr^I ftcf 

TT§TfcffF5Fcl- 

Cic( u l < =b^ c h t <l^^ 

tdcTW t||^ciy|o<c||-cin:'’ (A.p. 619) 

7. tJcf ■RFfim^tflcn 3rfq dHT^M^dT K 

wRrT < *TTdT WW^^riP dHT^I^K^cIT 3rfq-N,B,C,M. 
This new reading *liq)Rdl 

<bR?dl ; is a very appropriate one which 

gives a due to anumana that is an essential means 
to rasa realisation even according to the 
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Abhivyaktivada, in its early stage. The commentary 
on upagata by Abhinava seems to be rather laboured. 

8. didd ■3F§: - TH lfcf dv- ifcT d* 

W&? ^^fSIcdllcdid? '3^-^ilfc||feJc^ldl dTOT- 

1H ^ p. TRt 1N,K,B,C,M,A 

Here, in the extant reading, the answer “asvadyatvat” 
puts forward some problems before us. A faces it 
with some difficulty: “^TdJrRPI ^IWieicciidi y =2 id edit'd: 
TO tdTrft tgfdRmdl ddPI cR fsRTT 
*fdfcTI -...372T d'^Tfftfdr? ^SRfcf-d^lfdiad fid” 
(pp. 679, 681). 

These problems will be solved if we accept the new 
reading. 

9. p - N,B,c,MA 

....■RfdTT: K. 

Abhinava says on this: 

(p.683). This proves that the reading accepted by 
A might have influenced others. But it is to be noticed 
that in the rasasutra itself the expression is samyoga. 
It is therefore appropriate to read samyuktdn in this 
context also. 

10. d Rfa Pr^flciRfd I Omits dd dRdld N. 

deb dSdcL- P. cR 1 diFdcb? K,B,C,M,A. 

Here there are three views on the relationship between 
bKd.ua and rasa. All these are taken into consideration 
and accepted by Bharata in the following verses. So 
it is not proper to answer it in the negative as tan 
na. But it is only natural to seek for an explanation 
for these three apparently contradictory views as tat 
kasniaf ? Therefore the new reading seems to be much 
more correct. Abhinava’s explanation itself is some- 
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ifc (Oi ... T<l?<ui 

^k:(\9)l ... WPT^T WcRT^T ^STcP oor 

(pp. 694-701). 

It can easily be seen that the last four varieties 
respectively are the same as those described as the 
first four. Abhinava’s explanation is so unnatural 
that it cannot give separate examples for the last 
varieties. But he has got success in his attempt 
to insert his view on rasabhdsa in this context (vide 
pp.614-5). It may however be assumed that behind 
the addition of the above six lines A’s influence 
be seen. 

12. Description of Srhgara: 

....d^c|At| (jcjfxikRiQs) f#- 

vnj-oiei^c||rMcb: TP; I vrj-q el q qlcflcb r<=l 1 <1 

P, N. TR: B, C, K, M, A 

Srhgara is recognised not only by acara but it is 
sanctioned by gurus (preceptors like Brahman) also. 
So the expression acarasiddha is not enough. Perhaps 
the original reading was sunk into oblivion when the 
A thereon gained popularity. A on the passage runs 
thus: TP: I Tf oq^RRT 

UPST-.I Tkfro iyiRe4t|IrM^rc)idl”(p.707) 

/ . _ 

13. Vyabhicaribhavas of Srhgara in its two stages are 
not given in P. 

They are given in others thus: 

(erf , rf:) | 

(N, K, C, M) 

o^piRui^ -cl I I d ^ I d vj| f: I 
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^T^rRWIT<^H (B, A) 

The enumeration of these vyabhicaribhdvas is not 
necessary because it is implied in the context that 
all the thirtythree vyabhicaribhdvas are vyabhicdrins 
of srngara.JIence the subsequent question about the 
difference between karuna and srhgara and the answer 
pointing out the vipralambha aspect of srhgara. Only 
if we accept this new reading the suggestion made 
by Bharata of the peculiarity of srhgara that it is 
a combination of all bhavas (evam esa 
sarvabhdvasamyuktah srhgdro bhavati,p.726) can he 
justified. This will, on the other hand, be utterly 
contradictory if we do not consider the passage giving 
the vyabhicaribKavas of srhgara as spurious. 

We may examine the passage enumerating 
the vyabhicaribhdvas. In some of the versions trasa 
is also excluded from the vyabhicdrins. 
Vyabhicaribhdvas of vipralambha-srhgara are changed 
into anubhavas also. All this indicates only the fact 
that the absence of vyabhicaribhdvas of srhgara in 
old manuscripts created confusion among scribes or 
editors and hence the addition of this intricate and 
rather contradictory list of bKavas to the original text. 
Now we may take the four bhUvas which are 
excluded in srhgara. Trasa can be omitted sirSte there 
is no consensus about it among those who accept the 
passage in question. How can one exclude dlasya 
from being vyabhicarin of vipralambha-srhgara? 
Augrya or ugratd is also allowed by Abhinava who 
says that srhgara with an aggressive turn can also 
be well appreciated “( srhgaras tu prasabham 
sevyamdnah sambKdvyata eva, A,p.779 )”. Bharata 
himself suggests the same when he observes that each 
and every action of demons and other naughty 
personalities is horrible ( raudra or ugra: yac ca kimcit 
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samarabhante svabhauacestitam vdgahgasatvadikam 
tatsarvam raudram evaisam, p.746). 

According to some versions there is an 
additional sentence which gives strong support to our 
idea: “srhgaras* ca taih prayasah prasabham sevyate, 
ibicU* Jugupsa is a sthayibKava and there is no meaning 
in excluding it from being a vyabhicarin of a rasa. 
Perhaps this / very point was the instigation for the 
advocates of santarasa who propose to make nirueda, 
one of the vyabhicaribhavas, th esthayin of santa, because 
they were in want of a sanction from Bharata for 
attributing the sthayitva to a vyabhicaribhava. We 
can see citation of this sanction in the 
Santarasaprakarana of ^ oqfi|-c||Rcch 

qiclHi 

%Fd)qMcfdljd W^HiId I” (p.764). Abhinava 

gives in the srngara section itself this clue: 

wPFFq)? Pita -^iPjHwfq c^^iftcsf^piq-'qfcrr 

(p.718). 

14. Vibhavas of Hasya: 

■?r - M 

c^v^cisWri^ciidod^dVfH....P,K - 

#Q^¥^RiIc5IcTR.. 
N, B, C, M, A 

Hasya can be brought out without the wearing 
of the costumes of another one. So ‘para’ is not necessary. 
There are petty quarrels which cause humour as can 
be seen sometimes in the conversations between 
Vidusaka and Ndyaka. Kalaha, therefore, should not 
be deleted. However, the existing reading gained 
popularity because of the influence of A: 

"FT: I ^[riW $c^&gd> < Hl u ^-dl<l 
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I-- qiciMWJ” 

(p.731). 

‘ Kuhaka as Abhinava himself explains, brings out 
vismaya only; that too for children. How can it then 
be a vibhava of hdsya? 

15. Anubhdvas of Hasya: 

d^1s3<yHdWlcbMl<riHKd.... Omit ^TRN, B, C, M, A. 
T3^RfiFW uteofiT: iP,K TCF^ms^T 

r(A.p. 732 ). 

Throbing of lips is not so natural as that of a nose 
or temple as far as humour is concerned. To bite 
one’s lips to conceal some moods appears appropriate 
to the context. 


16. Verse 61: 


(?c2jfet) 

cTOT (? cT:)l 


Tff: T^cT: II 


P, K, M. 


-qnTgfsj^r fat^i 

TBt WTHI 
N, B, C, A 


Commenting on verse 52 Abhinava says: “cHrH!ci^s6H u ll— 
t^fT^feri IPJRcT tf clcPsSRT ^fPcf TFqil^l 

-3t?t w ifcf wrcir (A, p. 734). 

Behind this correction Abhinava has his own purpose 
to present his view on the samkramana character of 
fiasyarasa (see A, pp.732,3). 


17. Vibhavas of Raudra: 

c||QWM?^siT§.... 

P, K 


sfitelTcfftJuT - M. 


N,B, C, M, A 



3#^fWr^M..”(A,p. 742) 
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The P,K reading is simple and natural. 


18. After 

<k*$fcUP f K Add cf: TOT: 

m * f N, B, C, M, A 

jyj TR^fcT I^ITC W&IH I 

WteJHlfc I ^Tsfq cT ; 3TO«#lfcr <£*l=bkcWI ^5^1 '^ntFSFFI 
cT^grfi' Pfi TfR^feld ^TS^FTTsf: I” (A, p.746). 


This is only an explanation of the preceding statement 
as has been pointed out by Abhinava and is likely 
to have been added by later scribes. 

19. Vibhavas of Bhayanaka 

"Br^^TflT^c^IWRT.... P. 

K,N,B,C,M,A 


How can the fear from an owl ( uluka ) be a vibhava 
of bhayanaka ? This seems to be merely childish! The 
fear from a comet ( ulka ) which is believed to be a 
bad omen is, on the other hand, very appropriate to 
be considered among the vibhavas of the horrible 
sentiment. It is possible that scribes or editors might 
have mistaken the word uluka for ulka. 


20. Anubhavas of Bhayanaka: 

P, K, M. N, B, C. 

Here capala gives no proper sense whereas calana 
is very significant and more welcome. 

21. Vibhavas of Stbhatsa: 

H •• N K. 

P,M. .. B,CA 

A might have been the source of this well-publicized 
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correction. Abhinava differentiates all these expres- 
sions very dexterously as follows d f q if*? 

W ScWlMSdfd 

-3Tf5TEf tqxTlf^RIcT I W^U||£^qfq 

■g (A. p.756). Any how acoksa also 

gives the same meaning as that of acosya; but it 
might not have been clear to later scribes and hence 
corrections like acoksal 

22. Anubhavas of Bibhatsa: 
m wT'isk y<si 

4 ) £ -k 

pteoq: . P. 

rc^^vlPlNilcicril... 

N, B, C, M, A. 

That the stress is given here on all kinds of actions 
on the face and eyes, is gone away by accepting the 
later readings. Bibhatsa has some similarity with 
raudra. In raudra, Bharata presents anubhavas 
occurring in two levels (ded ^ clI'd-idlcM...' 
cFtff&T CchWlIui-qD | I” 

(pp.741-2). 

Similar is the description of anubhavas of bibhatsa. 

23. Vyabhicdrins of Bibhatsa: 

i p wr^rqTf.... k 

qMF^FFd.. 

B, C, M. 

....WIRlW?.'. M. 

It appears that scribes of later periods could not 
understand the meaning of the expression ‘grahacestita’ 
which is something like ‘ bhutavesa *. 
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24. Verse 74: 

k, c. 

p ^tot.. n.b.m. 

‘Nay ana* in the original text might have been mistaken 
as ‘nay a*. 

25. Anubhavas of Adbhuta: 

SWIlRfa:.... P,°K ..'^I^IcbK stl|cf<H^dl^rdB,C ) M.A. 

What is meant by celahguli ? celancala ? That is very 
unnatural. Karacaranangulibhramana is a quite happy 
one that easily gives clear sense. 


26. Verse 75: 


■*Tc5rfcJOT%rf> •5PF4 
A. 

^ ^ ^rtf xf| 

*TPT P, K 


tWT for^vf-N,B,C,M, 

..■Sfpfeq.. B, A. 
Second half : dctl 4 h <%ci 

N, B, C, M, A. 


Abhinava’ s commentary on this runs as follows, “ ...'^fSTcHj 
Iwq cFnfeq cfj'qfcMbb ^rqx^i ^ 

(p.758). A’s influence in the 
popularity of the existing reading need not be 
mentioned. 


27. Verse 76: 


P, K - N. - 

' B, C, M, A 

Utkahasana is better. It means the laughter 


mixed with anxiety or wonder. Abhinava, uuwtjver, 
explains: 'Sc^qFjTR- "TTTPRf^ IflfR 
(p.759). 
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28. Verse 77: 

■spfTt N, K, B, C, M. 

[sh <M | f -R -MJ P 

The role of eye-brows in the erotic along with attractive 
dress and love-making actions is duly recognised in 
this appropriate reading. 

29. Divisions of Karunarasa: 

Verse 78: RRT N, K, C,M, A. 

P. B. 

f RRTRT:” (A, p. 759). 

Are not all the three kinds of karuna produced from 
fokaP Then what is particular about the third variety, 
Sokakrta ? Therefore ‘ ayogakrta ’ (caused by separation) 
is good. 


II. READINGS WHICH ARE NOT MUCH 
IMPORTANT: 


1. Verse 1 

2. Verse 2 

3. Verse 3 

4. Verse 6 

5- Verse 7 

6. Verse 8 

7. Verse 10 

8. Verse 10 


RR* RR) f? R: P, K 

RHTR x ■qo^rprefc^ V: G, B, C, M, A 
WRRip (?) WR R= N. 

RT P,K ..."^...N,G,B,C,M, A 

iRRW ^ifRSJcPR R: P, K 
..xtef WRR N, G, B, C, A ./R RRTRRTR M. 
R ’WtfRF RIZRFT P, K. 

..RJRRRPR N,G,B,C,M,A 
VcfiRRffq R P, K, G, M. 

...w^vqrat B, C. 

Rj> ^R: Op iRi) R#R P, K. 
51 HHW«Jr^R:P, K, G. 


^Rl^tRT N, G, B, C, M. ...TFRR: B, A 
P, K, M. N, G, B. 

bRlRcKT^lrFft P,K N, G, B, C, M. 
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9. Verse 12 

10. Verse 13 

11. Verse 15 

12. Verse 15 

13. Verse 16 


-g iw^ ftw N,K,C.V tW^W...G,B,MA 
-P,N,K,G,M. B,C. 

P, K. 

flsT- N, G, B, C, M. 

Hii'^rC’eT: t^\ p.b.r^w n,k,g,c,m, 

p. W3Tft. N, K, G,B, C, M. 


14. Verse 18 

15. Verse 20 

16. Verse 22 

17. Verse 23 


■gsirgm tr-: ^:p,G,B,M.^i^rR^9Fn:N, k, c. 

Tpf P,K tMt# N,G,B,C,M. 

I P, K ..W^ G, B, C, M, N. 
^rjpf= P, K .. -pipf: G, B, C, M. 


18. Verse 24 

19. Verse 26 

20. Verse 29 

21. Verse 30 


«pqf 1 lifter: P, K. - SRffcT N, G, B, C, M. 
^fsgJTR^t P.<%RPT^t G. 

K, B, C, M. 3l?ft[!TT?ft N. 

P. - -ter N, K, G, B, C, M, A. 

P,K - 37RK N, G, B, C, MA 


22. Verse 31 'sqifaszT 4liW^:P,K N, G, B, C, M. 

23. After verse 32 R?T ftcT ^c£5£Jcf P. 

- c£t m..K ^W:? N, G, B, C, M. 

24. cOTUTOT: P^cIT: "?fcT smwm-- P. 

TRT ffcT N, K, B, C, A. 

TBT Wif^HlsTOW: G. 


25. Verse 33 d£si«iy-&: P,M. - # N,K, B, G, C. 

26. Verse 33 ^rff (?^T) P, K. 

*rw *Pffif5f^r N, G, B, C, M. 

27. Verse 37 cqo^RWeRRPn- ..v4pfr VSJIit 

•swra^r^cTr *t^cr p. wp r$ct n,g,b,c,m,a. 


28. Verse 42 Wit T^fTCP, K •• N, G, B, C,M. 

29. After verse 45 Wl&fT P,K V^CctM Wit N,G,B,C,M. 

30. Verse 45 fa9TI^«ira5qftr*nft P,C,M. 

N, B, A. 


31- Verse 45 



vIhi N, G, B, C, M, A 
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32. Verse 45 

33. Verse 45 

34. Verse 45 


35. Verse 45 

36. Verse 45 


After add : '3^3^c1 N, G, B, C, M. 

f v awgqfifw^jRt: p , K 

^rTR^yf^r.- N, G, B, C, M, A. 
clFT .. P, K. 

^nffr.. N,G,c,M.^r?r...^^r.. n,g,b,c,m. 

p. 

T3*7I^f*FBT: WltWod: N,K,G,B, C,M. 

P, K 

N, G, B, C, M, A. 
VIlMcfcWlfapMd- FSjHMlcid'^.vjM.. 

N, G, B, C, M, A. 


P,K 

37. Verse 45 Wfa T^Fr^fb': ^FfRt P. 

*TsrfcT N, K, G, B, C, M. 

38. Verse 46 P. Omit ^3R N,K,G,B,C,M,A. 

39. Verse 46 P. 

.. ■c^lR&cb: N, K, G, B, C, M, A. 


40. Verse 46 ^WWI^P.G. - SI iRigrTT: N,K,B,C, M, A. 

41. Verse 48 P. 

G, B, C, M. tefc N,K 

42. After verse 48 ci'-sOPtsi P. cP<l N, K , G, B, C, M, A. 

43. Verse 50 f^nTr^n^fe^r— fd<=hdMA.: ... Id<j>d— 

P, K N, G, B, C. 

44. Verse 53 3T€RHRWfF?t Rid^fdtfRftf 'VlfV N. 

cTSJltcT^fFcf 'V f£T^FI gfd^RidTTfq 


P, K G, B, C, M. 

45. Verse 55 MU^^fdcK«T P, K 

%T jj.. tefacfFST N, G, B, C, M, A. 

46. Verse 56 FFTT Fft P, K FF5R N, G, B, C,M. 

47. Verse 57 6dj?<rcmRi'=b R*i$J ... 

P, K N, G, B, C, M. 
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48- Verse 58 ^ TOfr - P, K 

... ^ n, g, b, c, m ; 

49. After verse 61 cfFT P, K. 

cIFT G, B, C, M. B,M, A. 

50. Verse 62 RlTOnfo P, K 

N, G, B, C, M, A. 

51. Verse 63 UWdhR&P, G, B, C, M. WHf^cT: N, K 

52. Verse 63 %'ls^l P,K N,G,B,C,M. 

53. After verse 63 ^WRT^WllIRP, K. ^wtalRfG.BA M. 

54. Verse 63 P,K 

N, B, C. ^Wl..M,G. 

55. Verse 63 7 F^rFeH P. ' J |U-3^<ui N, K, G, B, C, M. 

56. Verse 63 p, k 

*W3IFT N, G, B, M, A. 


57. Verse 63 TMdldl-M P, K. ^R^TFT N, G, B, C, M. 

58. Verse 63 j cjgWql «r§gW: P, K 

After these sentences add WM N, G, B, C, M. 

59. Verse 63 P^K. Omit^T N, G, B, C, M. 

60. Verse 63 lls^Id P, K. N, G, B, C, M. 

61. Verse 63 TORf^T P, K. N,G, B, C, M, A. 

62. Verse 64 ¥^M5R P,K. ^£WR N,G,B,C,M,A 

63. Verse 65 'BMWMFfcT P,K. WWTt4 N,G,B,C,M. 

64. After verse 66 -3R 3^?^ .spf 

P>K. N, G, B, C, M, A. 


HI. INTERPOLATIONS 


A few instances of interpolations have already been 
pointed out; but they are not recognised as such so far 
by well-known critics. Now we may take other instances 
of interpolations that are considered so by many. 

1. Addition of prakrti and upacara to the well-known 
eleven Natyasangrahas: 
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fclfe: TTOA TfR 34^fdVcf ^11 

(RFT TjfFR RJR: is the original reading.) 

W3KIRTSIT I^T RO^WEffcT I 

'tw $lfc<^il RRWJIF: II M. pp. 195 - 6. 

G and C also give the second verse in brackets (p.266, 
p.215). Consequently after the description of gana there 
is a verse enumerating prakrti and upacara : 

•3OTWTER xT RffcfefasiT Rpi 

R^cTII M. pp. 199-200 

G also gives this verse in brackets (p.272). 

/ 

2. Description of Santarasa: 

After the description of even the divisions of rasas, 
the whole prakarana - beginning with atha sdnto nama 
samasthayibhavatmako moksapravartakah is seen in G 
(pp.333-336), B (pp. 762-3, 777-8),C (pp.350-364) and M (adds 
in the beginning: santam idanim vyakhyasydmah, pp.222- 
223). Abhinava also is aware of this description of santa 
but he does not seem to accept it in total (vide: 
SantarasaprakaranavnA, pp. 762-80). According to Abhinava 
the description of Santa itself occurs just after the 
statement, ''RRlfaRMYR Rs?I xf 

TSJlfWcIR; fc^FRft Wd! RFT ^W^lRl^loilcqch: 

fcRfe ^lIR'd^W Md-dclr(For details on this problem, vide 
Dr.Raghavan, The Number of Rasas, Adyar Library Series, 
third revised edition, 1975; J.L. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, 
Santarasa and Abhinavagupta’s Philosophy of Aesthetics, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1969.) 

In addition to this, the following expressions are 
also interpolated in connection with santa: 


a) ^facHI<£d¥IMI¥^ RRRRRT: RJdT: B. 
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^cwt P, K, N, C, M. 

^ Wcfiqc#FRf a^s^iMr crawf^ri 

(A, p. 612) 

b) TVJ- #fST -gf^T 'WIcSRF B. ?TO P,K,N,C,M. 

c) '^3 C W f^RW^fcT ^nPmrai: I No edition gives 

vismayasamah. But Aindicates about this : "cfq '9IRJPT 

Wit ftFMH: ¥fcT WT: ■qfScf:” (A. p. 613). 

d) B. Mld^cn^d e^d= P, K, N, C, M. 

^iRrarf^T w' (A, p. 701). 

e) ^H-Tl^OvJlvsliO^cF B. P, K, N, C, M. 

ffcT naPm” (A.p. 702). 

f) -q^ TWt^T V3 B, C, A. 

TBT ciTOite: P, N, K, M. 

G and M add in the end of the description of santa: 

■Qcf VQ TM ^I^lflef^jnpgcIT: 

Now Abhinava says that there are only nine rasas. 
Just after the explanation of utpadyotpadakaprakara 
of rasas he says: 

"qcTFSRT ^ f?gw TJcfiTI” (A. p. 701). 

Here it means that there are only eight rasas because 
in that context only four rasas (srngara,raudra, vira 
and bfbhatsa) are utpadyas. There Abhinava’s sug- 
gestion is that there is no question of santarasa. That 
Abhinava trows utter confusion before the readers of 
the Natyasastra is undoubtedly visible in the problem 
of santarasa. Similar is the case with the text of the 
Natyasastra also. From the foregoing analytical 
examination, an unprejudiced critic may be forced to 
conclude that it is A that had influenced many scribes 
of later periods and modem editors in determining 
correct readings and that at the same time on several 

occasions that influence had produced not so admirable 
results. 



I.W. MABBETT 


HINDUISM IN INDOCHINA 
BEFORE THE RISE OF ANGKOR 


The countries of the eastern part of the mainland 
of South-E ast Asia (Vietnam, Cambodia, Loas and Thailand) 
have for many centuries, at least until very recent times, 
been staunchly Buddhist in their orientation, as has Burma 
in the west. In the earlier phases of Indian cultural influence 
in the area, however, Hinduism and Buddhism were parts 
of a single parcel of Indian tradition, and wherever that 
tradition spread, both faiths were to be found.To some extent 
though, for reasons that are not clear, Hinduism was generally 
stronger in the east than in the west. One mus t be careful 
with such generalizastions - for one thing, it must be 
understood that they apply only to the levels of - religious 
life attested by inscriptions and archaeological remains, 
omitting any judgement about the religious life of ordinary 
people in the villages, who were historically mute; for another, 
it must be admitted that the religious culture of the early 
Mon co mm u ni ties remains rather shadowy, so that our 
notions about the ancient cultures of much of the area 
that later became Burma may be subject to considerable 
revision. 

% It does seem, though, that Hinduism - represented 
by general brahmanical culture and ritual, by the cult of 
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Vlsnu and ip variants, and perhaps most especially by 
the cult of Siva - outstripped Buddhism in its appeal in 
the earliest states around the coast of Indochina where 
the tra ding route ran. Royal sponsorship of linga cults 
is conspicuous in Champa, for example, andin the Cambodian 
kingdoms. An examination of the religious statuary listed 
and described by J. Boisselier in La Statuaire du Champa , 
for exam ple, shows that only a small minority of the images 
are Buddhist . 1 The inscriptions of the successive states in 
the area of Cambodia show a very pronounced bias towards 
Hinduism, and of course, during the heyday of the empire 
of Angkor, the great majority of the foundations endowed 
by rulers and court dignitaries benefited the votaries of 
Siva and Visnu and the whole pantheon of divinities associated 
with them. In the west it was different; Hmayana and 
Mahayana, Sanskrit Buddhism and Pali, were predomi- 
nantly attested from early times in the iconography and 
epigraphy of^the ‘Indianized’ states, particularly that of 
the Pyu at Snksetra. 

Why should this be? One line of enquiry might attempt 
to trace the fortunes of religious cults in their South-East 
Asian homes to their relative strength in the particular 
parts of India from which the cultural impulses came that 
i nfl uenced each community. Such an enquiry, however, 
requires perhaps rathermore detailedknowledge of particular 
times and places than the evidence permits at present. 
It is not so long since scholars were debating the claims 
of northern and southern India to provide the chief impetus 
for Tndianization’; both, it is clear, played a part at different 
times, but specific linkages are few and far between. 
Influence seem to have been cosmopolitan. Champa, in the 
southern part of what was to become Viet nam , was named 
after a northern state, but some of its cults have been 
seen as stemming from the far south. We are far from 
possessing the materials for a historical map of cultural 
influence. 
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Another approach would be to seek evidence of any 
rapport there may have been between Hinduism or 
Buddhism and each host society. Such an arg um ent would 
be tenuous, but there is something to be said for it. The 
wealthy centres of relatively dense population, thriving on 
a combination of trade and increasingly productive 
agriculture, were, in the earlier period which we are here 
considering (2nd-8th centuries A.D.) mainly in the east. 
Such societies, it might be considered, produced relatively 
centralised regimes with flourishing royal courts; the 
richest endowments would go to support the cults of a 
socially oriented religion with its sacrifices and 
community rituals. True, Buddhism was to adapt itself 
to this role, as we see in its sponsorship by many kings; 
yet perhaps Buddhism’s primary orientation was to 
coenobitism, and it throve best in the smaller outlying 
communities where population was originally sparser, 
and where people turned naturally to the values of 
a universal doctrine rather than to the cultural 
particularism of a metropolitan society. When flourishing 
metropolitan centres such as Pagan appeared in later 
centuries. Buddhism was well established and 
adapted itself increasingly to the role of state orthodoxy 
that Hinduism had long been playing in the east. 

Such a thesis is too speculative to establish with 
any rigour, but it may be useful here to offer a survey 
of the forms taken by Hinduism in the Indochinese states. 
It will be useful to bear the thesis in mind, however; 
what we shall observe is that, in each state where 
Hinduism dominated, (a) it had an important role in 
legitimizing a metropolitan regime; (b) it provided the 
ideological framework for an elaborate network of 
well-endowed foundations which served as 'centres of 
employment and economic distribution and exchange ; 
and (c) it furnished a repertoire of 'public ritual' which 
served to endorse the solidarity of the co mm u n ity. 
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CHAMPA 

Let us take Champa first. This state, or series of 
linked principalities, witnessed in particular the 
adoption of lihga cults as part of the regalia of royal 
legitimacy. 

Champa is first attested in the historical record by 
Chinese sources which refer to it as Lin-i ; over the centuries, 
several other names were applied as successive capital cities 
became centres of royal ambition. By the late fourth century, 
the royal capital at Mi-Son possessed a royal cult of Siva 
in the form of Siva Bhadresvara, a name which combined 
the ruler, Bhadravarman, with the patron deity Siva (' tsvara 
being a name of Siva). 2 Subsequently, a later ruler, 
Sambhuvarman, rededicated the cult with a &va lihga 
combining his own name with his ancestor’s and the god’s, 
as Sambhubhadresvara. 3 

It is clear that Siva was important to the Cham 
state. In 774 A.D. it is recorded that piratical and savage 
raiders from the south, possibly from Java, ravaged the 
Cham coast, burned the royal temple , and stole the precious 
lihga. In 787 raiders came again from Java; they pillaged 
and desecrated the Bhadradhipatisvara temple west of the 
capital Virapura, near Phanrang. 4 These episodes attest 
the importance of saivite cult icons as symbols of national 
identity. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries royal lihga 
cults were still actively patronised. King Jayasimhavarman 
ID (who reigned in the last years of the thirteenth century 
and the first years of the fourteenth) established a Siva- 
lihga called Jay asimhavarmalinges vara at the shrine of 
Po Klaung Garai. 5 The central tower had a fine lihga with 
a face sculpted on it (a mukhalihga ): the neck and head 
emerged from the lihga, and the face was moustached and 
bearded. Another mukhalihga has a carefully finished face 
but the lihga is rough.® 
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This sort of cult has been seen as representing, in 
a more sophisticated Hindu form, a type of religion that 
persisted from prehistoric times, whereby the community 
chief, acting as priest, would become identical with the 
patron deity. In an important article published in 1932, 7 
P. Mus argued that, for the Chams (and such others as 
adopted it), the imported Siva cult was domesticated as 
an essentially local tradition entirely continuous with their 
ancient cults of rough stone icons which had social, cadastral 
and magic functions in defining the community and its 
land and assuring its prosperity. 

It follows from this sort of analysis that the ruler, 
as descendant of the tribal chieftain whose religio-magic 
role Mus reconstructs from prehistoric times, is the vehicle 
of the local divinity whose sacred energy is made accessible 
to the community by his intervention. The essence of^the 
lihga, then, is at once the inner nature of the god, Siva 
who stands as protector of the community, and at the same 
time the human being, the ruler acting as priest, through 
whom the sacred energy flows to make itself manifest. 

jr 

Mus’ analysis of the significance of the Siva cults 
adopted in Indochina thus identifies them as essentially 
continuations in an Indian-supplied form of indigenous cults 
of particular communities. It has been contested by J. Filliozat, 
who draws attention to the results of research into the 
nature of the Siva cult in southern India, at the source 
of the In do chin ese importation. 8 He stresses that in India, 
Siva was embodied in multiple lihga cults possessed by 
particular communities, but was in all of these well 
understood to be the (locally incarnate) one and only 
universal Siva. 

/ 

But he (Mus) did not know that Siva, the sovereign 
being, is the lord of each locality, worshipped and hymned 
as such to the exclusion of the bhuta of the same locality, 
for it is the miracle of divine grace to be fully materialized 
in each place and for each person, even while pervading 
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the whole universe. He is the opposite of a glorified god 
of the earth. 9 

Thus, he considers, lacking the indian perspective, 
Mus was wrong in seeing the Cham lifigas as effectively 
multiple local gods, for the Chams were sophisticated adepts 
in Indian lore and recognized perfectly well the meaning 
of what they took from India. This much is no douht the 
case, hut it may perhaps be argued that Mus’ underlying 
argument, which bore on the meaning of the cult within 
the mentality of, local culture, still stands: the theology 
(so to speak) of Siva could be learned and used as a part 
of the ‘Great Tradition’ of high culture, but what gave the 
linga cult its appeal and its sacred energy was precisely 
its continuity with ancient local cults of earth gods; that 
at least is the case that Mus would no doubt put, and. 
the evidence for it is not so much the historical record 
of Champa as the numerous parallels throughout monsoon 
Asia attesting the vitality of chthonic cults. 10 

Thus Siva, worshipped through the linga cult, was 
generally the chief patron of rulers and riobles in Indochina. 
Afurtherillustration of the importance of this cult is furnished 
by the various historical references to Lingaparvata, known 
from Chinese references to Ling-ch’ieh po-pa-to as a mountain 
crowned by a temple on an island opposite Champa. It 
was said that each year the king would offer human sacrifice 
there. 11 This represents the special attention paid in the 
region to the sanctity of mountain sites, the cult of the 
local spirit who must be approached by the community 
chief by means of sacrifice, and the adoption for the purposes 
of essentially indigenous cult practices of the forms of Indian 
religion. 

It is perhaps this adaptability of the lifiga to the 
needs of community cult life that gave Siva his importance. 
Vaispavism, by contrast, was much less conspicuous in 
Champa than in some other early kingdoms of South-East 
Asia. One exception in the earlier period was the reign 
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of Vikrantavarman, who came to the throne in 653 A.D. 
He was responsible for a great deal of religious construction, 
and some of his buildings evidence the presence of V aisnavism 
in Champa. 12 

Much later, a temporary restoration of Cham in- 
dependent power took place under Che Bong-Nga late in 
the fourteenth century. A Cham ruler in 1421scored a 
victory over the now weakened Khmer kingdom and 
celebrated by the inscription of Visnu of Bien-Hoa. 13 

In Champa, the dominant strain in Hindu-Buddhist 
culture that was sponsored at the courts of the kings was 
Hindu, chiefly the £iva cult. But, as elsewhere,itisnecessary 
to recognize the operation of the syncretic impulse which 
fused imported texts, myths and rituals with indigenous 
cults. The religious practices and beliefs that are characteristic 
of folk culture throughout monsoon Asia persisted, in the 
ways suggested by Mus, not simply alongside but in the 
very forms of Hindu and Buddhist cults that were part 
of the state religion. Local myths and deities were fused 
with those of Indian origin, so that, when Vietnamese 
encroachment was complete and the high culture of the 
Chams was lost, the vestiges of former Hindu cults were 
identified with cults of indigenous origin. 

A trace of indigenous religious belief of another type 
can perhaps be recognized in dynastic myths. There is a 
widespread dynastic foundation myth according to which 
in variants found throughout South-East Asia a line of 
rulers is founded by the union of two mythical families, 
it is found in a Cham version, surfacing from the reign 
of Harivarman IV (acc.1074) who was said to be descended 
from the clan of the coconut palm (narikela) on Ms fathers 
side and that of the areca palm (kramuk a) on Ms mother’s. 
This sort of clan mythology is paralleled in other areas, 
notably among the Vietnamese, and has been thought to 
represent a vestige of indigenous totemism. 
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The persistence of local beliefs under the mantle 
of ‘Great Tradition’ cults, in the Hindu and Buddhist forms 
patronised by the courts, is also illustrated in Champa 
as elsewhere by the popularity of the naga or serpent spirit. 
Although the term naga is Indian, the type of serpent spirit 
which it designates is not of Aryan origin; it is, rather ,part 
of the web of local cults that in prehistoric times lay across 
the whole of monsoon Asia, South-East Asia as well as 
India, and the occurrence of naga spirits in the ancient 
kingdoms, attested in Champa for example by epigraphy, 15 
conceals under an Indian name a sort of religious practice 
that owed no th i n g to India in its inspiration. 

In the middle of the eigth century, the capital of 
the Chams moved south, first to Phanrang, then to Kauthara 
(Nha Trang), where the regime known to the Chinese as 
Huan Wang was established. The kings of this southern 
dynasty took posthumous names indicating Hindu affili- 
ation: the first, PrthivTndravarman, was known after his 
death as Rudraloka (= rudralokagata ‘gone to the world 
of Rudra’) 16 . 

Nha Trang was a centre of the cult of Po Nagar, 
‘Lady of the Kingdom’, from the eighth to the thirteenth 
century; in the tenth, the principal shrine was replaced 
by a Bhagavata image. 17 This happened in 918, when the 
ruler, Indravarman III, consecrated a golden statue of 
Bhagavati. However, it was stolen in around 950 by Khmers. 
In 965 Jaya Indravarman restored the sanctuary. The 
Bhagavati cult is addressed^to the sakti (divine energy, 
personalised as a goddess) of Siva, and the Cham Bhagavati 
cult of Po Nagar, with its associated art, has been seen 
as betraying links with south India (Mahabalipuram) and 
Ceylon. 

In the last part of the ninth century and the early 
part of the tenth. Buddhism was actively patronised by 
rulers at Dong-Duong, and an important era of Buddhist 
culture came to vary the Hindu domination The Buddhist 
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rulers, like the Hindu (and indeedit is misleading to segregate 
them as if the two faiths were separate and exclusive 
allegiances), regularly patronised religious cults as part 
of the apparatus of legitimacy, a practice which continued 
after the Dong-Duong period. 

In 988 Harivarman II was reigning at Vijayapura; 
in 991 he established the shrine of Isanabhadresvara 
(recalling the much earlier BhadresVara and 
Sambhubhadresvara) at Mi-Son. 18 In the eleventh century, 
after a period in Indrapura, the Cham rulers were forced 
south to Vijayapura (Binh-Dinh province). 

This was a consequence of the Vietnamese 
encroachment, which ultimately was to decree the doom 
of the Cham kingdom. In the tenth century the Vietnamese 
had grasped their independence from the Chinese 
empire and in the eleventh they imposed a series of 
defeates on the Chams to the south of them (who had 
long been in the habit of raiding northward into the border 
territory). 

Increasingly, the Chams were to be driven south- 
wards before the advance of the Vietnamese. In 1050 the 
Cham crown prince commemorated a victory over rebels 
in the south, in Pandurahga, by erecting a lihga column 
on the hill of Po Klaung Garai, and the king restored the 
Po Nagar shrine at Nha Trang. 19 

In the 1150s, Jaya Harivarman I reconsolidated the 
kingdom and founded many royal religious establishments 

at Mi-Son and Po-Nagar. 

The continued importance of the Lmga cult as symbol 
of national identity is attested in the thirteenth century 
by the work of King Jaya Paramesvaravarman (II), who 
restored ruins and re-established lihgas in the south. His 
brother, who became king, Jaya Indravarman (VI), 
was described as ‘versed in the philosophy of the various 

schools’. 20 
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Early in the fourteenth Century, the established 
brahmanical religion was supported by Jaya Simhavarman 
Ill, who built temples at Po Klaung Garai and Yang Prong . 21 

A little later, during the reign ofa Vietnamese-installed 
ruler, Che A-nan, an early European account enters the 
historical record from the pen of the Franciscan Odoric 
of Pordenone, who described Champa briefly and 
intriguingly. He refers to what appears to be the Hindu 
custom of widow suicide: “When a man dies in this country, 
they bury his wife with him, for they say that she should 
live with him in the other life also .” 22 However, it is not 
only the Hindu custom of becoming sail that offers itself 
as the origin of this phenomenon. Similar customs, or at 
least belief systems that maintain the ideal of such 
behaviour, have been observed among various tribal groups 
in Indochina in more recent times, for example among the 
Orang Glai . 23 Usually the theory is that the survivor owes 
it to her husband’s family to make amends, and is liable 
to die if she does not do so. 

The social customs associated with the Hindu caste 
system can therefore no more confidently be ascribed to 
the Chains than any other South-East Asian people who 
adopted Indian culture. But, like the Cambodians and others , 
the Chains may have borrowed some of the nomenclature 
of caste; among their ritual groups, the first in order of 
precedence was the basheh (perhaps equivalent to ‘br ahman ’), 
members of which obtained the status by patrilineal descent . 24 

We should beware, though, of making too much of 
apparent evidence of caste institutions, for the caste system 
is highly integrated and not readily transplanted elsewhere 
piecemeal. In South-East Asia, Indian influence was in 
may ways considerable, but the ancient states such as Champa 
were not colonised, and their participation in the Hindu- 
Buddhist civilization was cultural, not social. One of the 
most important themes in the early history of the region 
is its autonomy , as the work of many scholars has emphasized. 
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We need to bear this theme in mind as we turn to look 
at the fortunes of Hinduism in Champa’s neighbour states, 
the Khmer principalities known to history primarily by 
the names given them in Chinese sources on account of 
the absence of reliable indigenous information. 

‘FUNAN’ 

It is impossible to avoid altogether the terms and 
categories used by the Chinese in referring to the Indochinese 
states; but it is now generally recognized that these terms 
and categories are likely to be gravely misleading. One 
of the most misleading may be the name ‘Fun an’, used 
to describe a kingdom or empire with its centre in Cambodia 
and southern Vietnam; it is likely that Tunan’ was neither 
as unified nor as discontinuous with the kingdoms that 
succeeded it as the Chinese sources represent. Hence the 
archaeological evidence of religious culture in Indochina 
and the references to the religious traditions of Fu-nan 
and its neighbours in Chinese literature cannot confidently 
be combined. It has even been questioned whether Hinduism 
or Buddhism really put down roots in Indochina during 
the earlier centuries of ‘Fu-nan .’ 25 

In the earliest centuries, there is indeed evidence 
of Buddhism from the coastal areas of Indochina 
frequented by traders and pilgrims; but the Indochinese 
states which developed in Indochina came to be more 
inf luenced by brahmanism, at least at the level of court 
culture, and the Chinese accounts of the region, to whatever 
extent they are reliable sources, vouch for the presence 
of substantial numbers of brahmans at the courts of the 
various principalities in the area of Tunan around the 
coast of the Gulf of Siam . 26 

This brahmanical influence upon state formation 
is enshrined, among other things, in legitimation myths. 
A legend of obscure origin, but common to a number of 
kingdoms, is recorded by the account of the embassy of 
K'ang T’ai to “Fu-nan’ in the third century A.D. From it 
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we learn that the rulers ofthiskir gdom. traced their legitimacy 
to the founding of the state by a brahman, Kaundinya 
(represented in Chinese as ‘Hun-t’ien’). He travelled by 
sea to the shores of the country and was attacked by the 
queen’s forces; he shot her with a magic bow and receiving 
her submission, married her and ruled over the kingdom. 
This myth is significant not as a historical record but as 
evidence of the type of religous context: we may interpret 
the brahman, bringer of Hinduism, as standing for the 
unifying culture derived from India which helped to give 
expression to national identity, and the queen as standing 
for the local cults of water and snake spirits (in some versions 
of the myth, the queen is a nagi, a snake spirit inhabiting 
the subterranean waters). At all events it proved potent 
enough to survive in Indochina; later inscriptions in Champa 
and Cambodia refer to the union of Soma with Kaundinya 
as the origin of a royal race . 27 

V. Goloubew suggested a Scythian origin for the 
myth, mediate through the Pallavas in India . 28 Coedes 
treats it as a local form of a dynastic origin myth found 
in several places including the Indian Pallava kingdom . 29 
E.Poree-Maspero concluded from a study of the Chinese 
texts that in fact Kauqdinya represented not brahmanism 
but local ancestral cults and originated from central Asia 
rather than India: some features of the legend (the use 
of a bow; the style of garment bestowed by Kauri dinya 
upon the queen) suggested central Asia, not India; and 
the processes of cultural contact at the root of the legend 
involved a tr ans mission from central Asia through southern 
China . 30 This in turn raises the problem of connections 
between Persia and central Asia, India, and Indochina. 
There is some evidence of indirect cultural influence from 
as far west as Persia; it consists of Surya images wearing 
tunics of distinctly central Asian rather than Indian style, 
of which a few were found in Cochinchina, and the epigraphical 
references to Sakabrahmana, which Bhattacharya considered 
could represent Visnu in the form of the sun god Surya . 31 
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The persian solar cult is generally considered to 
have had a strong influence on Buddhism during the 
crystallization of Mahayana - 32 and the sun god converged 
particularly with the myth and iconography of Visnu. 
Representations of apparently Scythian figures are to be 
seen in India, at Ajanta and Amaravat^ and the Scythian 
presence in ‘Funan’ may have been significant. (Malleret 
supposed that the so-called ‘second Kaundinya’ coming as 
ruler to ‘Funan’ may have marked the revival of Indian 
tradition after a Scythian interlude, but this sort of conjecture 
rests upon fragile evidence. 33 ) A. Christie points to the Surya 
cult and the use of the ffaka era as evidences of the west 
Indian and Saka influence . 34 

However that may be, in the course of the sixth 
century the state known to the Chinese as ‘Funan’ dis- 
appeared and was replaced by a successor, ‘Chenla’, where 
Hinduism was actively promoted by many rulers. 

‘CHENLA’ 

In dealing with the Indochinese states, it is 
important to remember that the Chinese knew of them 
only indirectly and were prone to simplify the versions 
of their political history that passed into the official record. 
Thus, it is generally agreed among scholars that the terms 
‘Funan’ and ‘Chenla’ probably give a misleading picture 
of the politics of the region, implying that there was at 
any time a single unified state (on the model of the Chinese 
concept of a kingdom, kuo). It appears likely that, on the 
contrary, there were various competing principalities, each 
dominating one main centre of population, and the lines 
of Khmer political history are only now beginning to be 
disentangled. 

It is dear though that, in most of the principalities 
that made up ‘Chenla’, which lasted through the seventh 
and most, of the eighth centuries, brahmanism, with its 
cults of Siva and Visnu, was strong. Various sects and 
cults are attested: the Pasupatas in the seventh century, 
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and the (Vaisnavite) Pancaratras, and also the combined 
£5iva-Visnu cult of Harihara 35 . 

• i 

Let us take the Saivite sects first. Some scholars 
have stressed the role of Siva as a god of grace for his 
devotees, a mystical object of devotion transcending the 
barriers of caste and race, well fitted to become the patron 
of charismatic Indochinese leaders; 36 Wolters argues that 
the epigraphy of the seventh century reveals an 
association of the devotional f&va cult, not with a belief 
in the efficacy of brahmanical rituals, but with a view of 
the ruler as the vehicle of a special personal spiritual 
quality, a sort of prowess or mana which has analogues 
with Chinese and montagnard tribal religion rather than 
with the rituals of Hinduism. Thus, though the Khmers 
saw themselves as an integral part of the Indian cultural 
ecumen, they maintained an essentially indigenous 
politico-religious culture. It can be noted here that, just 
as Filliozat’s critique of Mus’ interpretation of the linga 
cult may be right theologically speaking but fail to meet 
Mus’ real point about the meaning of the cult on the ground, 
so to speak, even so the Khmer Siva cult can be seen in 
the s am e way: it embodied a sophisticated form of Indian 
religion that was fully understood, but also gave form to 
local beliefs about the spiritual energies inherent in great 
men. 

/ 

An inscription of 624 offers a fragment of Saivite 
theology: Siva is a personal god of grace and is equivalent 
to the absolute Brahman. 37 This sort of monistic theism 
characterises the devotional movements that came to be 
associated with Siva. K. Bhattacharya interprets the 
inscription as a significant illustration of the doctrine that 
represented Sivaboth as a personal god and as the impersonal 
Brahman or absolute. 38 K.A.N.Sastri interprets it as 
representing the Pasupata doctrine of union with God, noting 
particularly its reference to Yoga; 39 but his identification 
is contested by K. Bhattacharya. 40 
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_An inscription from Sambor dated 627 A.D. refers 
to a Pa^upata brahman who is said to be expert in Sabda 
(gra mm ar), Vaisesika, Nyaya, Samkhya and Buddhism. 41 

The worship of Siva is evidenced in the lihga cult. 
King Mahendravarman established lihgas, each entitled 
girfsa (lord of the mountain) on hilltops to commemorate 
victories. Lihgas have Indian names, one puskareksa, 
represents a foundation by King Puskara in 716 at Prah 
Theat and thus illustrates the combination of the name 
of the patron god with that of the founder that is found 
also in Champa and, in the case of numerous statues, in 
Angkor. 42 Also related to Siva are the cults of Uma in 
her demon-slaying form (Mahisasuramardim) 43 and the 
elephant god Ganesa, both popular in Cambodia - indeed, 
K. Bhattacharya argues that there was a regular cult of 

Ganesa. 44 

© 

Also related to Siva worship are the cults, attested 
in Cambodia, ofKumara, Skanda,Nandin (Siva’s bull mount), 
and Durga. 45 From 713 A.D. dates an inscription of a queen 
JayadevT, recording donations to a s'aivite shrine founded 
by a princess who was married to a brahman from India. 46 
Important for the history of religious ideas of kingship 
is an inscription of Jayavarman I which refers to the king 
as a part (ams&) of Siva, an early embodiment of the conception 
of divine kingship (if this is how it should be interpreted) 
and a close analogy with the claim made by the Angkorian 
king Jayavarman IV. 47 

The cult of Visnu was well established in its own 
right, as evidenced by a reference to the endowment of 
a Visnu image called Cakratirthasvamin. 48 An inscription 
of Jayavarman I refers to a Pancaratra priest (one of the 
earliest allusions to this sect). 49 Verse 3 of this inscription 
names the god of the foundation as Trailokyasara; verse 
4 refers to the sacrificial priest as versed in the five moments 
( pahcakala ), the five elements (pdncabhautika), and as 
pancafatrarcacuhcuna .’ 50 K Bhattacharya points to the 
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derivation of the Pancarltras in Cambodia from the trans- 
formation of the Bhagavatas or Sattvatas into a Vaisnavite 
sect in India during the Gupta period. 51 

Other names or incarnations of Visnu are fo un d 
in the epigraphy, notably the title Trailokyasara, and his 
consort LaksmF, goddess of fortune. 52 Possibly one of the 
earliest statue portraits is that called Hari Visvaresa, a 
statue of Visnu in the form of Hari Visvarupa, thought 
to be perhaps an image of the donor.- 53 Bhattacharya suggests 
that the various references to the cult of 3akabrahmana 
may represent Visnu in the form of the sun god Surya.^ 
A seventh-century inscription refers to the institution by 
Somasarman of daily readings from the Ramayana, the 
(Maha-)bharata, and the purana for the benefit of the cult 
of the god Sri Tribhuvanesvara. 55 


Now, such evidences as these all go to show the 
close association in Indochina between the institutio ns of 
Hinduism and the legitimacy and authority of the ruler. 
It is just this association, indeed, which moved L. Dumont* 
m HomoHierarchicus, to assert that there was an important 
difference between the roles of religion in India and in 
Indochina - in the former, Hinduism kept its independence 
from political power and was able to determine the concepts 
and categories which controlled social behaviour, whereas 
m the latter the position of the ruler was paramount and 
religiws institutions were bound up with political ones 66 
This dichotomy can be questioned; the contrast between 
India and Indochina may not be as sharp as Dumont presents 
t, for certainly the Khmer and Cham rulers needed the 
brahmans, just as the brahmans needed them. 

However, there is no space here to pursue this 
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of the forces that controlled their fortunes and gave 
success or failure to the enterprises of their rulers. The 
cults of the great gods gave orthodoxy; proper observance 
of their demands gave legitimacy; and the public worship 
of them confirmed the solidarity of the communities that 
were their devotees. 
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KALPANA UPRET1 


AVADANA-SATAKA ON THE TRADE AND 
COMMERCE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


All the scholars who have worked on the evolving 
pattern of ancient Indian economy are un anim ous that the 
centuries immediately preceeding and succeeding the 
Christian era, to which the Avadana-sataka 1 belongs 
witnessed an unprecedented growth of trade and commerce. 
DJD. Kosambi while dealing with the post-Maury an and 
pre-Gupta phase of Indian society devotes one full section 
to commodity producers and trade 2 . The Early Indian 
Economics of G.L. Adhya deals exclusively with the 
economic pattern of this period with special emphasis on 
trade and commerce. R.S. Sharma, while dealing with 
different stages in ancient Indian economy succinctly 
remarks that from the economic point of view the most 
important development of the period was the thriving 
trade between the southern India and the Roman empire. 3 
Some of the specific characteristics of the Satavahana rule 
have been explained by him in the light of the enormous 
trade with the mediterranean region and the influx of 
Roman coins coupled with the rise of urban settlements 
in the Deccan on a large scale. 4 Romila Thapar calls the 
phase from 200 B.C. to 300 A.D. as the rise of the 
merchantile c ommunit y on the assumption that beneath 
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apparent political confusion marked by rise and decline 
of many dynasties, there was one factor which gave 
continuity and consistency to this period, and that was 
trade. 5 


It is rather strange, if not outrightly astonishing, 
that these scholars have utilised the evidence from almost 
all the available sources, archaeological, epigraphic, 
numismatic, indigenous literature and the classical account 
except th e Avadanas. Even the data provided by the Jatakas 
have been preferred to those of the Avadanas. It is really 
difficult to understand why the Avadanas have been so 
undermined as the sources of ancient Indian trade and 
commerce between circa 200 B.C. and 200 A.D. We are 
firmly of the opinion that the data provided by the Avadanas 
in this respect is much more detailed and reliable. The 
following tentative reconstruction of ancient Indian trade 
and commerce during a few centuries preceding and fol- 
lowing the Christian era on the basis of the Avadana-sataka 
will substantiate our contention to a large extent. 

The traders and merchants have been variously 
called as vanija , 6 sarthavaha, 7 and sresthi. 8 The references 
to the vanijas can be traced all over the texts and they 
indicate that the term was used in a generic sense covering 
all the categories of traders. The sarthavahas seem to 
be large scale traders who were usually engaged in 
maritime trade. A stock expression in the text 
represents them as leaders of the vanijas (sarthavaha iva 
vaniggana parivrtah ). 9 The most outstanding members 
of the sarthavaha community were known as 
mahasarthavahas. 10 Another stock expression in the text 
associates the sresthis with the urban people (srestfaiva 
pauragana-parivrtah ). u As has been pointed out by many 
scholars, the iresthis emerged as bankers and traders 
on the economic scene of Inida in sixth century B.C. and 
maintained a distinct position for centuries to come. At 
the turning of the Christian era they seem to have achieved 
an eminent position in the urban society. Besides these 
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big traders and merchants, there were also petty traders 
and shopkeepers who were called aukkarikas 12 and 
apanikas 13 respectively. 

The general terms used for commodities are panya 14 
and bharida. 15 The smaller traders and shopkeepers dealt 
in articles like perfumes , 16 jewellary 11 and other necessary 
things of urban life. The internal trade by land route, 
was carried out by such modes of transportation as bullock- 
carts, coolies, camels, bullocks and asses. 18 These traders 
usually travelled in caravans. However the number five- 
hundred mentioned so often is merely conventional as we 
see in the early Pali texts also. The riverine routes were 
plied by boats (nau). 19 The land routes were infested by 
robbers (tasmims' ca pradese mahat taskarabhayam ). 20 
Besides, the danger of missing the track and being stranded 
in deep forests and deserts posed a real problem: 

kantdramdrgapratipanndni te mar gat 
paribhrasta valuka sthalam anupraptafy 
te .... madhyahnasamaye tiksnakararasmi- 
santapitajalodhrta ivamatsyah .... vedanam 
veda yamanah. 21 

Consequently the traders might have preferred riverine 
routes to the land routes. The river Ganges, with its smooth 
surface and long course touching many parts of northern 
India, might have provided a safer and cheaper highway 
of communication (gahgdydm ....). 22 However, the riverine 
routes were not available to reach all the parts of the 
country and therefore the traders had no option but to 
take to land routes. Our text refers to many routes, e.g. 
Daksina-patha to Kosala, 23 Daksinapatha to Rajagrha, 24 
Sravastr to Surparaka 25 and Gandhara to Pataliputra. 26 
The former three routes started in middle Gangetic valley 
and passed through the Deccan which witnessed an 
unprecedented growth of urbanisation and trade dining 
this period and finally terminated on the western sea-coast. 
The last one was the famous Uttara-patha which started 
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from the middle Gangetic Valley and passed through many 
important towns and trade marts and finally terminated 
at Taxila. From sea-ports like Surparaka and Bharukaccha 
on the western coast and Taxila in the north-west, the 
trade was either taken over by foreign intermediaries or 
carried forward to the foreign lands by Indian traders 
themselves. 27 During their long journies, the traders had 
to pass through many villages (grama), towns (nagara), 
trade centres (nigama), countries (jana-pada), kingdom 
(rdstra), capital cities (rdjadhdni) and cities (pattana). 28 
At these places, they might be transacting their business 
with the local people. Some part of these transactions 
was carried by barter and some part by monetary dealings, 
although the commodities so exchanged or sold have not 
been mentioned as such. 

The Avadana-sataka mentions many coins, namely 
kdrsapana 25 purana, 30 niska, 31 hiranya-suvarna 32 and 
dindra 33 Kdrsapana, for the first time finds place in early 
Pali literature 34 and in the Astddhyayi of Panini. 35 It was 
made of gold, silver and copper and the standard of weight 
was different in different metals. According to Monier 
Williams the weight of gold kdrsapana was 16 masas, of 
silver 16 panas and of copper 80 rattikas . 36 The purdna 
was a silver coin weighing 16 panas, 37 the niska has been 
mentionedin the earliest literary compositions of the Aryans . 
Some scholars are of the opinion that in the Rgveda, the 
term has been used in the sense of gold coins. But others 
have refuted this opinion and put forward on alternative 
view that the term has been used in the sense of small 
pieces of gold used for making neckleces. 38 However, in 
course of time niska became transformed into a gold coin 
of definite weight. Hiranya-suvarna also seems to be a 
coin of gold. DTnara is considered to be a kusana adaptation 
of the contemporary Roman Golden coin Dinarius. This 
coin was introduced by Wema-Kadphesis, the son and suc- 
cessor of the founder of the dynasty of Kujula Kadphasis. 
The evidence from literary sources is so confusing and 
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conflicting that it is very difficult to draw an accurate 
chart of the standard weight and value of coins in different 
metals. In our text the karsapana is mentioned few times. 
In one instance in which a covetous sea-merchant tries 
to riggle out of his earlier vow to liberally spend for the 
worship of the Lord Buddha by offering incense for a 
pittance of two kUrsapanas, 39 the term is definitely used 
for a coin of base metal. In another instance, the term 
however, seems to be used in the sense of ‘money' in general . 40 
Hiranya and suvarna are mentioned very often and are 
definitely gold coins of very high value which are used 
for large scale transactions only. The circulation of the 
gold, silver, copper, bronze, potin and even lead coins is 
attested by archaeological evidence. The gold, copper and 
bronze coins of the Kusana rulers have been found in 
different parts of northern India . 41 The silver coinage of 
Nahapana which were later restricted by the Satavahana 
ruler Gautamlputra Satakarni have been discovered at 
Jogalthambi in Maharashtra. He also issued copper coins . 42 
The Kardamaka-sakas issued coins both in precious and 
base metals. The Satavahanas issued silver, copper, bronze, 
lead and potin coins.- However they did not issue any 
gold coinage. It has been suggested by many scholars that 
the gold coins imported from Rome and found extensively 
at variours sites in the Deccan were used for big transactions. 
This extensive n umis matic evidence covering the period 
from circa first century B.C. to first century A.D., to which 
our text also belongs, witnessed an unprecedented money 
economy, not only in large scale transaction but also in 
the life of the common people. 

The text refers to the towns and cities like Kauravya, 
Nagara , 43 Varanasi- mahanagafb 44 Pataliputra-nagara , 45 
Kaj angala-nagara , 46 Kajagrha , 47 SravastT , 48 Sauparaka , 49 
Sahkasya , 50 andKapilavastu . 51 Kaurava-nagara as the name 
suggests, might have been situated in the region of Kura 
which comprised modern Haryana, Delhi and the Upper 
Gangetic Doab . 52 This town has not at all been mentioned 
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in the Pali canonical literature. Varanasi, Sravasti, Sankasya 
and Kapilavastu are in present day Uttara Pradesh. 
Pataliputra, Eajagrha and Kajahgala are in modem 
Bihar. Sauparaka is in modem Thana district of Bombay 
and one of the most important sea-ports on the western 
coast of the Indian subcontinent. Among the geographical 
zones and the states, our text mentions Daksina-patha 
(Deccan ) 53 and Daksina-giri 54 (which has been identified 
as Deccan(?) by Speyer , 65 Madhya-desa (the middle Gangetic 
valley), Gandhara (certain parts of north-western India), 
Pancala (the districts of Barelly, Badaun and Farrukabad 
in Uttara-pradesh), Videha (Tirhut in Bihar), Kosala 
(present day Oudh), Kasf (the region round about 
Varanasi), Malla (Gorakhpur district of Uttara Pradesh) 
and Magadha. These names of the cities, geographical 
regions and states give us an idea of the scope of 
functioning of Indian traders within the subcontinent. 
However one should always keep in mind that many of 
the states mentioned in the text actually refer to the time 
of the Buddha and by the time our text was written, they 
ceased to exist. The same can be said about certain cities 
and the towns mentioned in the text. Among the rivers, 
AjiravatT, Carika, Valuka and Gangs, have been mentioned. 
The first was near Sravasti and the remaining three near 
Varanasi. In the Navikavadana , 56 we are told that on 
the bank of the river AjiravatT; there was a village ofboatmen, 
the residents of which were engaged in ferry services. The 
river Ganges was used as a highway of communication 
and trade by big merchants . 57 

The hoarding of money was resorted to by some 
rich traders and merchants. However, such a practice does 
not seem to be wide spread and in general the traders 
and merchants preferred to invest their money with a view 
to further augment their wealth (vanig iva labdhalabhah , 58 
ydvad aham... dhanasancayam karomi 59 ). It is not without 
significance that a rich grhapati of Eajagrha mentioned 
in the Krsnasarpavadana who indulges in hoarding 
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wealth has been depicted as a corner: ptifcls, greedy and 
miserly being who lived like a vulture in his lifetime and 
became a poisonous snake after Ms death. 60 

Although the period witnessed an alround growth 
in economy, the developments wMch took place in the 
realm of maritime trade were truly amazing. The devel- 
opments in agriculture, arts and crafts and internal trade 
made the economy quite viable. As a result of this, the 
volume of foreign trade increased substantially. This 
foreign trade was largely carried out by maritime routes 
as is amply proved by the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
the Geography of Ptolemy, the Natural History of Pli n ny, 
the archaeological findings in different parts of India 
and the Avadana and Jdtaka literature. This maritime 
trade was carried with both the western world and the 
countries of south-east Asia. The discovery of monsoon 
winds by a Greek mariner Hippalus in 46 A.D. was a 
breakthrough in sea-trade in asmuchas it enabled the 
mariners to undertake mid-sea joumies rather than the 
slow moving coastal navigation. This changing situation 
is reflected in the Avadana-sataka to a large extent. The 
text calls samudra (sea) also as makaralaya (the abode 
of large marine creatures), 61 and lavanajala (the sali n e 
water). 62 

Our text suggests that individual initiative and 
enterprise played as much important role as the organisation 
and planning in the growth and development of maritime 
trade during this period. Many traders, impelled by the 
desire to further augment their wealth decided to go to 
the sea. Some of them undertook such joumies more than 
once. Kusfda, the son of a sresthi of Sr-avastr undertook 
sea-voyages six times - 63 Another sdrthavdha mentioned 
in the Sarthavahavadaha is stated to have visited the sea 
at least thrice. Kusfda, the hero of the Kusidavadana, 
is said to have declared himself a sdrthavdha by publicly 
announcing his decision to -undertake a sea-voyage. The 
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intention of this public announcement was clearly to associate 
other traders with him. In fact the very term sarthavaha 
means the leader of a company of merchants. The position 
is even more clear in the Maitrakanyakavadana in which 
Maitrakanyaka, the hero of the story,announces his decision 
publicly by ringing of a bell and inviting other traders 
of Varanasi to join him . 64 

It seems that the state also encouraged such organised 
maritime trade ventures. In the Avadana just mentioned, 
we are told that during the announcement the traders were 
informed that all the wares would be exempted from various 
types of taxes and levies namely sulka (custom), gulma 
(wharp dues) and tarapanya (ferry charges ). 65 

This offer, we are told, induced as many as five 
hundred traders to join Maitrakanyaka. Except this 
incidental piece of information, the text does not furnish 
any data regarding the relationship between the maritime 
traders and the state. However we are inclined to think 
on the basis of the above mentioned casual remark in our 
text that the state gave certain concessions including 
exemption from some taxes with a view to promote maritime 
trade which not only contributed to the overall welfare 
of the state but also to the enrichment of the royal treasury. 

The maritime trade in comparison to overland trade 
was much more profitable and ensured a higher and more 
respectable position in the society. Consequently, 
ambitious traders and merchants gave up the safety and 
security of less mobile trades and knowingly and 
consciously opted for the hazards and dangers of the sea 
trade. Maitrakanyaka who started his carier as a small 
trader ( aukkarikaf 6 gradually rose to the higher rung of 
the ladder and first became a perfume dealer (gandhika ) 67 
and then a dealer in gold-ornaments (hairanyika ). 68 
Despite of the fact that he was leading a comparatively 
comfortable life and earning a handsome income, he decided 
to go to the sea in search of more wealth. The attraction 
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of the large profits of the sea trade was so alluring that 
the disuation of his mother and the revelation of the fact 
that his father who was a sea-trader died during the 
course of the sea-voyage did not deter him from his avowed 
objective. The Avadana informs us that he was so much 
enraged at his mother whom he thought was a stumbling 
block in the realisation of his ambition that he struck her 
on the head. 89 

The lure of the get-rich and respectable quickly by 
undertaking sea trade was so strong that the failure of 
such ventures (bhagnayana-pdtra) did not dampen their 
spirits and they started pooling their available resources 
afresh. On the other hand if such a venture proved to 
be successful (siddhayana-patra, 70 samsidhayana-pdtra) 71 
it further whetted their desire for material gain and social 
respectability. The maritime traders were considered a 
group apart in social hierarchy and much above the prac- 
titioners of such trades as small scale trade, perfume-dealing 
and dealing in gold ornaments. If a person belonging to 
this group opted for such petty trades, he was looked down 
upon by other members of the community. In the text, 
such an option has been called living by unsuitable means 72 . 

That the maritime trader earned immense wealth 
in course of a few years in comparison to the small earnings, 
e.g. four karsapanas daily by a small trader, eight 
karsapanas daily by a perfume dealer and sixteen and 
thirtytwo karsapanas on the consecutive days by a dealer 
in gold ornaments, made all the difference in material 
wealth and social status . 73 

The evidence of the Avadana-sataka further 
suggests that this profession like all other professions in 
ancient Indian social structure was gradually becoming 
hereditary. 

Before undertaking the sea journey, the company 
of traders had to hire a ship and employ attendants and 
different categories of crew including the captain of the 
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ship to handle it. In the Samudravadana and the 
Ma itrakanyakavadana we are told that the merchants 
had to pay a large amount of five hundred puranas to 
the owners of ships. 74 

In one instance, the leader of the company is said 
to have been accompanied by his wife who in the course 
of journey gave birth to a male child. 75 This, however, seems 
to be an exception. In general, the traders did not take 
their wives or children with them keeping in view the dangers 
which they had to face in the sea. With the increase in 
maritime trade, particularly with the countries of south- 
east Asia, some traders started settling down permanently 
in these countries after marryinglocal women. This emerging 
trend might have prompted some women to accompany 
their husb a nds. 


Among the dangers, most dreaded by the mariners 
and sea traders was the sea storm which either deviated 
the ship from its proper course (kalikavcitena tadvaharidm 
itas' ca amutas ca paribhramyate ) 71 or totally destroyed 
it. Because of this dreaded nature of the sea-storm it 
has been equated with a fierce demoness (kalikd - raksasT) 78 . 
The ships were also wreked by monster-sized marine creatures 
like whale, shark, etc. which have been called makara- 


matsya-jata . 79 In the case of the wreck or deviation of the 
ship, the boarders either died or were stranded in unknown 
islands where they had to face many problems and had 
little hope of being rescued. In an Avadana of our text, 
the difficulties faced by such stranded traders are given 
in detail. This Avadana also indicates that many of these 
traders were condemned to live for the rest of their lives 
m these strange lands in spite of their best efforts to get 
out of there. As the resources and devices to rescue the 
endangered and stranded navigators and maritime traders 
were not well developed the people naturally fell back upon 

Va S 0US A g °? ^ goddesses at the time of 
their departures! and when they really faced the problem 

by offering their prayers and performing different types 
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of rituals. The technical terms for these rituals so 
performed are kutuhala-mafigala and svastyayana. 82 The 
deities so invoked were Siva, Varuna, Kubera, Vayu, Agni, 
Mahendra, Bhuvi, Tuvimagha, and Visvadevas. 83 The 
followers of the heretical sects invoked the founders of 
their respective sects. The traders who believed in 
Buddhism invoked the compassion and infinite power of 
the Buddha. After the merchants safely returned home, 
their families expressed their gratitude to the gods and 
goddesses by offering flowers, incense and certain objects. 84 

In spite of all these details regarding the preparations 
for the long, tedious and dangerous journey and the sail 
for foreign lands in large hired ships, our text does not 
mention the names of the foreign lands which were their 
destination. In the Sarthavahavaddna, an island called 
Ratnadvlpa has been specified as the destination of a 
s&rthavaha from Sravasfi. However, in the present stage 
of our knowledge, we are not in a position to identify this 
island which is so often mentioned in the Avadana 
Literature. 85 The name can be treated either as a mythical 
or a generic term for the islands of south-east Asia which 
were rich in various types of precious and semi-precious 
stones. In the Maitrakanyakdvaddna, four cities (nagara) 
with the names of Ramanaka, Sadamatta, Nandana, 
Brahmottara and a fifth city namely Ayomaya are 
mentioned which were visited by the trader-hero. The 
first four are said to have been very rich in mani (gem), 
mukta (pearl), pravala (coral) Jatarupa (gold), rajata (silver). 86 
The last one is in ayomaya (iron). However, all these 
cities seem to be mythical. 87 

The same problem crops up in regard to the articles 
which the traders brought back with them from the places 
they visited. In the two Avadanas of the text namely the 
KusTdavadana and the Sarthavahavaddna., we are told that 
the traders procured plenty of different types of jewels 
by the sea-borne trade. In the Muktdvadana a certain 
maritime trader is said to have brought a necklace 
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of pearls for his wife. 88 In the Padmaksavadana , another 
sea-faring trader is shown to have donated a special type 
of gem mahendranUakamani, most probably an emerald 
to the stupa of Vipasyi Samyaksambuddha. 89 

In conclusion we would like to say that the picture 
of trade and commerce from circa 2nd century B.C. to 
2nd century A.D., based mainly on the evidence of the 
Avadana- sataka is neither complete nor flawless and many 
important facets are either missing or incomplete. However, 
these drawbacks can be removed to a large extent with 
the help of evidence provided by other sources both 
archaeological and literary. 
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GANESH U. THITE 

A NOTE ON THE BRAIEVIANADHAMMIKASUTTA 


In the Brahmanadhammikasutta (Suttanipdta II.7) 
we find some thoughts of the Buddha on the Brahmanical 
religion in general and on the animal-sacrifice in particular. 
According to the Buddha, the earlier Brahmanical religion 
was different from the later one as far as the animal-sacrifice 
is concerned. The earlier brahmins were noble in all aspects 
of behaviour and characterised by knowledge and good 
conduct. 1 They used to beg for rice-grains, bed, garments, 
ghee, and oil and thereby used to perform a sacrifice, but 
in that sacrifice they did not kill cows 2 . But slowly there 
was a change in their attitude particularly after seeing 
the wealth and women of the kings. 3 Then they approached 
the kings and requested them to perform sacrifices like 
Aivamedha and Purusamedha. In these sacrifices, they 
could get a lot of daksinas in the form of cows, garments, 
women, chariots, horses, etc. They then became more and 
more greedy. 4 They then approached the kings again and 
then in those sacrifices thousands of cows were killed.- 5 
Earlier, there were only three diseases namely desire, hunger 
and old age. But when people started killing cows, the 
number of diseases increased upto ninetyeight. 6 

Now it will be interesting to examine critically these 
thoughts of the Buddha in the context of the Vedie evidences. 
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We can very well understand the attitude of the Buddha 
towards animal-killing or cow-slaughter in the Vedic ritual. 
Even in the Vedic texts we notice that the description of 
the act of animal-killing contains some euphemistic ex- 
pressions and the thoughts of ahimsa are coming up even 
in the ritualistic circles . 7 Historically speaking we may 
remark that the attitude of the Buddha towards animal- 
killing was not favourable 'only in the Brahmanical ritualistic 
context.' Elsewhere he could not stop the slaughter of 
animals. Moreover, the Buddhists are not characterised 
by vegetarianism and theirj ustifications of non-vegeterianism 
are full of after-thought and escapism. But my main concern 
here is that the chronology and sequence, in connection 
with the animal-sacrifice and with the cow-sacrifice, as 
given by the Buddha is not in strict conformity with the 
corresponding references in the Vedic literature. 

In this context let me mention a story given in the 
Aitareya-Brdhmana . 8 In this story different stages of animal- 
sacrifice are mentioned. Originally man was a sacrificial 
animal. Then horse, then ox, then sheep and then he- 
goat became sacrificial animals. It is said there that the 
sacrificial essence went away from one animal to the next 
animal and ultimately it entered into the Earth. Through 
the Earth it entered into rice-grains and through them 
into the sacrificial bread ( purodasa ). So ultimately we find 
that the sacrificial bread is supposed to be animal in a 
mystical way. This story throws some light on the evolution 
of sacrifice according to the Vedic texts. It is clear that 
the animal cow or ox was used as a victim in days earlier 
than those of the sacrificial bread. Actually the use of sacrificial 
bread was the last stage in the course of the history of 
anim al sacrifice. The sacrificial bread then became estab- 
lished in the Vedic ritual very prominently. It also represents 
the development of the thoughts on ahirrisa in the context 
of the Vedic ritual. But this goes against what the Buddha 
has said. According to him vegetarian offerings proceeded 
the animal-offerings. There is thus no agreement between 
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the two views. The thoughts of the Buddha on the ritual 
tradition of the Brahmanas do not find any support in 
the Vedic texts themselves. 

Secondly the sacrifices like Advamedha, etc. are 
mentioned by the Buddha as an intermediary stage following 
the vegetarian sacrifices and proceeding the cow-sacrifices. 
This also goes against the Vedic ritual tradition. For the 
sacrifices like Advamedha and Soma sacrifices and as such 
do contain the cow-slaughter in the form of a sacrifice of 
'Anubandhya-vasd-cow-sacrifice' 9 . So the conclusion is that 
the cow-sacrifice was quite old and even older than any 
other sacrifice. The evolution of Vedic sacrifices indicates 
that the cow-sacrifices were earlier and bread-sacrifices 
were a later development which may be due to the growth 
of the ahimsa doctrine on the one hand and due to the 
simplicity and less expensiveness of the bread, etc. on the 
other. In any case the view that earlier there was no cow- 
slaughter and it came and grew only afterwards when the 
brahmanas became more greedy is not, really speaking, 
corroborated by the Vedic texts. 

It will be interesting to throw some light on the 
word niraggala which occurs in the Brahmanadham- 
mikasutta and elsewhere also, in Pali-literature as one of 
the sacrifices mentioned in the list of Vedic sacrifices. They 
are read in the Brahmanadhammikasutta : 

tato ca raja sannatto brahmaneti rathe sabho I 

assamedham purisamedham vacapeyyam 

samrridpdsam niraggalam / 

ete yaga yojitvana brahmananam ada dhanam / 

Verse 20. 

According to Kane Niraggafa' hiigfrt be same as 
the Visvajit sacrifice. 10 According to Kosambi Niraggala 
must be a later form of the Asvamedha which consisted 
of letting the horse free (the word Niraggala literally 
means unbarred, unlimited, free, etc.) 11 . 
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According to Bapat, who takes the help of the Pali 
commentaries, Niraggala is a variety of horse sacrifice 
called Sakamedha - so called because the sacrifice does 
not have any bar or obstruction. 12 It consists, according 
to these commentaries of nine subsidiary sacrifices, and 
the tenth day is the Visvajit sacrifice. Bapat, having taken 
due from information, goes a little further and says that 
Niraggala means Sarvamedha. It is so called because there 
is no limit to the things to be given as gifts ( daksind ) 
in their sacrifice. It may be noted that all these views 
are of the nature of conjecture and no view is based upon 
any Vedic textual evidence. 

In the Mahabharata the word nirargala is used as 
an adjective of Asvamedha sacrifice. 13 In the Vdyupurana 
the word nirargala is used as an adjective of sacrifices 
in general. 14 Sometimes the word nirargala is used as 
an adjective of the Sarvamedha sacrifice. 15 

It may now be remarked that neither the Buddhist 
authors nor those of the Mahabharata and puranic literature 
knew the exact meaning of the word nirargala /niraggala. 
So also none of the modem scholars (mentioned above) 
has been able to explain the word nirargala . With the 
help of the proper Vedic reference, I therefore want to 
draw the attention of the scholars to a passage in 
Manavasrautasutra (a properly ritualistic text) VIII. 18.4 
where we read: 

sarvanam vanaspatmam purastdt svistakrto 

rasam jukoti esa eva nirargalah. 

So according to this passage, nirargala is a minor 
rite and not a sacrifice like Asvamedha or Sarvamedha. 
This rite is a part of the Sarvamedha sacrifice. The rite 
consists of offering of the juice of all the trees. This is 
a very important and direct reference which can 
solve the problem of the meaning of the word nirargala l 

rtir/rjTfrnlrt 
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Buddhist texts have elsewhere also mentioned the 
word niraggala as the name of a sacrifice. 16 The Buddhist 
texts sometimes also use the word nirgada (instead of 
niraggala) as an adjective of the sacrificer in general. 17 
The Lalitavistara (1.341) and Mahdvyutpatti (43) also use 
the word nirargada as an adjective of the sacrifices in 
general. In the Majjhimanikaya (1.139) the word niraggala 
is used in the Buddhist doctrinal sense. Thus a monk who 
is free from the five fetters is said to be niraggala. 

A general remark can be made here regarding the 
knowledge and study of the Vedic ritual in general. Neither 
epic-puranic nor the Buddhist tradition is aware of the 
technical information about the Vedic ritual details. They 
have only a few broad notions about the Vedic rituals, 
but hardly any detailed information. This is perhaps due 
to the fact that the Vedic ritual as such was very highly 
specialised field (limited to only a few Brahmanas - and 
not all the Brahmanas). 
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K.A. NEELAKANTAN ELAYATH 
TYPES OF SENTENCES IN ADVAITAVEDANTA 


In Advaita though sabda as a means of valid 
cognition belongs to the sphere of avidya, liberation is 
attained through a process which requires sabda. The 
mumuksu not only has to hear the mahavakyas like tat 
tv am asi and aham brahmasmi but also has to 
understand the meaning of these sentences. It is in this 
context of interpreting the mahavakyas that Advaitins 
are concerned with the problems of sentence-meaning. 
What is the meaning of a sentence and what are the types 
of sentences? In Advaita works these two questions 
largely figure in discussions on sentence meaning. 
Though they are primarily concerned with upanisadic 
sentences the principles evolved by them are applicable 
to laukikavakyas as well. 

A clear definition of a sentence appears for the first 
time in the Mimamsasutras of Jaimini: arthaikatvdt ekam 
vakyam s'akanksam cet vibhage syat 1 ‘a group of words 
conveying a single idea if on analysis found to have akatiksa 
or mutual expectancy is called a sentence’. Bhartrhari refers 
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to a similar definition as one of the well-known definitions 
of a sentence 2 and the later MTmamsakas are said to 
have given other definitions also. 

The view that groups of words revealing a single 
idea constitute a sentence is more or less accepted by Advaitins. 
The controversy seems to be regarding the real import of 
a sentence. It is traditionally held especially by 
Vaiyakaranas that the meaning of a sentence is samsarga 
‘mutual association of word-meanings’ or bheda ‘mutual 
exclusion of word-meanings’. Later Kaiyata argued that 
these two views attributed to Vajapyayana and Vyadi 
respectively are not exclusive as each one implied the other , 3 
and samsarga came to he recognised- as the meaning of 
a sentence. Thus from the point of view of import, only 
one type of sentence is recognised that which reveals samsarga. 
or mutual association of word-meanings as the meaning 
of a sentence. 

Though this is the generally accepted view on 
sentence-meaning the whole question was re-examined by 
Advaitin s in connection with the interpretation of the 
mahavakyas of the Upanisads. The Advaita tradition not 
only retains the early differences between bheda and 
samsarga, butalso understands them in two different senses . 
According to them these terms refer to the mutual relation 
of word-meanings and are applicable to two different types 
of sentences . 4 

Accordingly in certain types of sentences, bheda is 
the import of a sentence. The example given is daij-denu 
gam anaya bring the cow with a stick’. The constituent 
words of this sentence reveal bheda or difference and presents 
to the mind a manifold of inter-related things. In all such 
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cases, what is ultimately presented is bheda and it is 
denoted by different case-endings (bhinna-vibhakti-nirdista). 

The other type of sentence is where the sentence- 
meaning is samsarga. The example given is nilam utpalam 
‘the lotus is blue’. The sentence here presents to the 
mind a single object and its qualifying features are 
indicated by the constituent words and that too by the 
same case - endings ( ahhinna-vibhakti-nirdista ). In the 
former type of sentence, i.e. bheda, the constituent words 
not only retain their diversity of meaning but also point 
to different objects. Here in samsrsta-vakyas though the 
words retain the diversity of their meanings they 
ultimately point to a single object. The difference 
between these two types of sentences was overlooked by 
later Advaitins andboth sentences are referred to assamsrsta- 
vakyas ‘sentences that reveal samsarga as the import’. 

Besides these two, there is a third type of sentence 
called akhandartha-vakya . with which Advaitins are 
primarily concerned. Such sentences are identity-statements 
and reveal an impartite or mono-lythic meaning without 
any relations. As in other sentences revealing samsarga, 
here the verbal cognition does not involve any relations 
but simply indicates the substantive or pratipadika. The 
constituent words used in the same case- endings reveal 
an impartite meaning ( akhanddrtha ). The examples given 
to this are so ' yam, devadattah ‘this is that Devadatta’, 
tat tvam asi ‘thou art that’, satyarnjnanam anantam brahma 
‘Brahman is truth, knowledge and infinite’. 

The identity-statements, as a separate class by 
themselves was first noticed by Sankara in the mahavakyat 
tat tvam asi . 5 He says that the sentence presents to the 
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mind the real identity of two things (Atman and Brahman) 
and is different from such statements as adityo brahma 
The Sun is Brahman’ and simho ’si ‘you are a lion’ where 
the primary meaning is not at all intended ( upacarita ). 
The nature of identity-statements such as tat tvam asi 
and so yam devadattah were clearly brought out by later 
Advaitins like Sarvajnatman, Citsukha and Madhusudana 
and they declared that such sentences convey only 
akhanddrtha. 

Citsukha in this Tattvapradipika gives two defini- 
tions of a khandartha: 6 (1) aparydyasa b dan am 
sarpsargagocarapramitijanakatvam - when the non- 
synonymous words of a sentence reveal an integral meaning 
without any mutual relation as the content of a valid 
knowledge that sentence has an akhanddrtha; (2) aparydya- 

sa bdanamekaprdtipadikdrthamdtraparyauasdyitvam - when 
the non-synonymous words of a sentence denote the mere 
meaning of a stem it is a case of akhanddrtha. All identity- 
statements like tat tvam asi, so ’yam devadattah., etc. and 
sentences describing the essential nature of things 

( svarupalaksana ) according to him are instances of 
akhandartha. 


The first definition ofakhandartha was later modified 
y Madhusudana and the word samsarga in Citsukha’s 
definition is explained as pada vrttismdritdtirikta 7 . 
th^T- 3t tte mter ' relational meaning is different from 
in tW ° h 1603116(1 by the denotative power of words 
» Oat sentence. Both Anvitabhidhinavadins and 

MPWn the ^‘““.meaning in 
amsr^ta- vakyas as being cognised by the primary and 

secondary denotative powers of words respectively. Both 
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according to them fall outside the verbal cognition and 
is not known (ajriata). Hence the sentence meaning is 
not ultimately recollected by the power of words 
(padavrttismarita). 

Thus, in all statements of identity and in all 
statements descriptive of the essential nature of a thing, 
the import of the sentence is said to be akhanda. And 
such sentences are of a unique type. Advaitin's 
classification of certain sentences as akhanda also does 
not contradict the original definition of sentence given by 
Jaimini. The conditions of knowing the meaning of a 
sentence such as dkariksa, yogyata, etc. are also fulfilled 
in such statements. Madhusudana’s explanation in this 
context is most appropriate. He points out that hkanksa 
is that without which words cannot present the intended 
meaxdxigitdtparyavisayanvaydnanubhavakatvamakahksa). 
This intended meaning can be either samsarga or 
akhanda. As the sentences like tat tvarn asi, etc. reveal 
the intended meaning of identity the constituent 
words have hkanksa and therefore should be treated as 
sentences. 

Though the classification of sentences as bheda, 
samsarga and akhanda was made by Advaitins 
mainly to interpret the mahavctkyas of the Upanisads 
the classification holds good also in non-vedic sentences, 
and can be applied fruitfully in any discussion on 
sentence-meaning. 
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SREERAMULA RAJESWARA SARMA 

MATHEMATICAL LITERATURE IN TELUGU: 
AN OVERVIEW * 


The Pdvuluriganitamu (=PG), a Telugu rendering 
of MahavTra’s Ganitasarasamgraha 1 (=6SS) by Pavuluri 
Mallana, is generally accepted as a product of the- late 
1 1th century. Mallana states that Raj afaj a gave an agrahara 
to his grandfather, also called Mallana. Hence the grandson 
Mallana must be a younger contemporary of Nannaya and 
the PG the second extant work in Telugu after Nannaya’s 
ndhramahabharatamu . At the same time, the PG is also 
the earliest known translation of a scientific text from Sanskrit 
into any regional language. 

Thus the importance of PG, whether in the history 
of Telugu literature, or in the history of mathematics in 
the Andhra region, or in the history of translations of scientific-, 
texts in India, can hardly be overemphasised. 2 Yet so far 
not much interest has been shown in the study of PG. 3 
In fact, the full text is not even available in print. Only 
a small portion was published from Tirupati in 1952 and 
this was edited by the great Telugu savant VetunPrabhakara 
Sastri. 4 About the history of mathematical literature after 
Mallana we know still less. 5 We are thus depriving ourselves 
of a part of our heritage which ought to be as precious 
as any other aspect of Telugu past. In this paper I wish 
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to present the little we know about the history of mathematical 
literature in Telugu and plead for systematic efforts to 
study this sadly neglected area. 

As translator, Mallana’s performance is impressive. 
The lucidity with which he renders the terse Sanskrit of 
MahavTra is worth emulating by every modem translator 
of scientific texts. His way of handling mathematical rules 
or examples containing large numbers — some examples 
have as many as 36 digits — is unrivalled even in Sanskrit. 
But is Mallana just a good translator, or did he make 
any original contribution ofhis own? This cannot be answered 
either way until there is a good critical edition of the full 
text or a complete picture of the manuscript tradition of 
PG. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of the printed edition 
from Tirupati and the descriptions of the mss of PG at 
the Government Oriental Manuscripts library, Madras, 6 
(=GOML) some tentative conclusions can be drawn. The 
original GSS in Sanskrit contains a samjnadhikara and 
eight chapters on so many topics: 1. parikarma, 2. 
kalasavarna, 3. prakirnaka, 4. trairasika, 5. misraka , 
6. ksetra, 7. khata and 8. chaya. The Tirupati edition 
of PG breaks off in the middle of the second chapter. A 
comparison of this edition with the Sanskrit original shows 
that PG omits certain portions but adds many others. Thus, 
while GSS teaches 5 methods of squaring and 7 of cubing, 
the Telugu version has only one each and avoids all algebraic 
methods. At this stage it is difficult to say whether this 
omission is due to Mallana himself or to a later redactor. 
The additions, on the other hand, are of immense interest 
to us. 

The Samjnadhikara of GSS defines the numerical 
and metrological terminology. Of numbers, it enumerates 
the names of 24 decimal notational places, that is from 
10 to 10 23 . Instead of translating these Sanskrit stanzas, 
PG (p. 12) just reproduces them but adds three more stanzas 
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in Sanskrit, thus continuing the notational places up 
to 36. 7 

In the Sanskrit original, Mahavfra gives the pan- 
Indian units of measurement, which he calls magadhamana. 
In their stead. Mall an a offers the units prevailing in 
Andhradesa in his time. It is fairly certain that these 
are not interpolations but were introduced by Mallana himself, 
since the same units are employed in several examples. 
These units pertain to the following measurements : 
1. bhumipramanamu (linear measure), 2. kumta 0 (area), 
3. udaka 0 (volume of liquids), 4. dhanya 0 (volume of grain), 
5. kamcana 0 (weights of gold), 6. tula 0 (weights of other 
commodities), and 7. kala 0 (time) (pp. 4-11). It is needless 
to emphasise that the names of these units are of great 
value both for the economic history and the history of Telugu 
language. 

The third type of addition relates to mathematics 
proper. PG contains some 45 additional examples under 
multiplication and 21 under division, which are not found 
in Sanskrit. All these extra examples have one common 
feature, viz, to produce numbers containing a symmetric 
arrangement of digits. The Sanskrit original has also a 
few and Mahavira calls them “necklace numbers” ( kanthika ) 
because the symmetric arrangement of digits is like the 
symmetric arrangement of beads in a necklace. 8 PG abounds 
in necklace of diverse patterns. For example, necklaces 
made up of just unities : 


111 

= 

37 x 3 


1111 

■ 

101 X 11 


11111 

as 

271 x 41 


111111111 

s 

37 x 3003003 

= 3 X 37037037 

111111111111 

s 

37 X 3003003003003 

= 101 x 1100110011 

44 4 444 


and finally 111 111 111 111 111 HI HI HI 111 111 111 111 = 

1 763 668 430 335 097 001 763 668 430 335 097 X 63, 
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or with unities intermingled with pearl-like zeros 


100010001 = 

1100110011 = 

1000000001 = 

10101010101 = 


14287143 x 7 
157158573 x 7 

142857143 x 7 = 1298013 x 77 
3367003367 x 3 = 777000777 x 13. 


And here we have the 


largest pearl necklace 


10 000 000 000 000 000 000 01 =20 408 163 265 306 122 449 x 49 


Mallana introduces a new formation and calls it 
“moon-like” number because here the digits increase from 
1 to n and then decrease up to 1 just as the phases of 
the Moon gradulally increase and then decrease in an amanta 
lunar month, e.g. 

12345654321 = 111111 x 111111 (p. 24 9 ). 

A variation of this is where each digit occurs twice as 
in 


1 1 2233445566778899887766554433221 1 = 

124 703 878 407 532 110 986 407 282 703 579 x 9. 

There are also reverse cases of the Moon numbers with 
digits first decreasing from n upto zero and then 
increasing upto n, like the Moon’s phases in a purnimanta 
month : 

6543210123456 = 146 053 847 x 448 

9876543210123456789 = 1 097 393 690 013 717 421 x 9 (p. 26") 

and other amusing formations without a label like 

777778888899999 = 2 710 030 971 777 x 287 

112233445566778899 = 12 470 382 840 753 211 x 9 

9 x 6666666655555555 = 5 9999999 8 9999999 5. 

It should be noted that often for one product several sets 
of factors are given. Again it is difficult to say whether 
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all these are Mallana’s own innovations or interpolations 
of a later age. But even if they are interpolations, they 
show the fondness of the Telugus for such magic numbers, 
and this predilection may have been engenered by Mallana 
through his mellifluous verses like the following in 
Mattakokila metre : 

astacamdrulun astabahulun astaramulun ambudhul 

«* * * l> * am « 

astasamkhyalun astabanamul astasastravitanamul 

astasailamul astahastulun astanamdanarasulun 

srstilopala nutayokkata jeppu palgona labdhamul. 

( p. 42). 

The verse instructs us to perform the following divisions: 

11111111 f- 101 = 1100011; 22222222 101 = 2200022 

33333333 -s- 101 = 3300033;. 99999999 hh 101 = 9900099. 

Note that here all the three quantities - the dividend, divisor 
and quotient - are necklace numbers. 

It is indeed likely that problems such as these which 
produce startling results attracted the attention not just 
of serious mathematicians who invented more problems 
like these but also of laymen who posed these problems 
as puzzles or riddles under the village tree. 

Reverting to PG, while it is difficult to say whether 
Mallana added anything new into the chapters, it is certain 
that his Telugu version contained (1+) 8 chapters like the 
original. At a later stage, two new chapters called 
Suvarnaganitamu and Sutraganitamu were added and PG 
came to be known as the Das'avidhaganitamu. 

From the description of the mss of PG at GOML, 
one gets the impression that the popularity of PG, para- 
doxically enough, inhibited the composition of new 
mathematical texts in Telugu. Instead of writing a new 
book, successive generations of mathematicians added their 
contributions, often in equally beautiful verse, into the 
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appropriate chapter of PG. Only a few of these can be 
identified as interpolations as they refer to persons or events 
posterior to Mallana. 11 Copyists also interpolated verses 
from other sources. Furthermore, as with most of such 
popular books, mss containing single chapters began to 
be made and these continued a separate existene of growth 
and interpolation. 12 

The chapter on area measure called Ksetraganitamu 
has been the vade-mecum of the village Karanams through 
the centuries and in their hands it underwent changes 
of all kinds; in particular, units of length and area were 
changed in accordance with the local usage. At the 
beginning of the last century, one such copy fell into the 
hands of Benjamin Heyne who translated it with the help 
of “a Brahmin above eighty years of age ... who could repeat 
the greatest part of the work by heart.” 13 The text Heyne 
used went through so many changes that it is hardly 
recognizable as a translation of GSS. Therefore, the 
reconstruction of PG as Mallana may have written it is 
going to be a challenging task. 

According to two stanzas quoted by Cagamti 
Sesayya, one Elugamti Peddana was not satisfied with the 
way Mallana rendered the second and third chapters of 
GSS into Telugu and so wrote his own 
BhinnaprakTmaganita , M P. T. Raju says: “Two mathematical 
works of the eleventh century, Ganitasdrasamgrahamu 
and Praktrnaganitamu, written by Pavuluri Mallana and 
Elugamti Peddana respectively, are now available.” 15 But 
my search for a printed edition or a ms of Peddana’s work 
has been in vain, nor do I know on what evidence P. T. 
Raju assigns Peddana also to the 11th century. From the 
above-mentioned stanzas it appears that by Peddana’s 
time, PG was already known as Dasavidhaganitamu. 

The rest of the known history of mathematical 
literature in Telugu can be related in a few sentences. 
In the 16th century, Koduri Vallabha or Vallabharaya, son 
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of Raghavasuri and grandson of Erraya, translated 
Bhaskara’s Lilavatf into Telugu at the instance of 
Bommalata Kalayya, an officer at the court of Acyutaraya 
of Vijayanagar. 16 At the end of the 16th or the beginning 
of the 17th century, Pimgali Vemkatadri, a descendant 
of Pimgali Surana, wrote Ksetraganitamu based on PG. 17 
In the last quarter of the 19th century, Tadakamalla 
Vemkatakrsnaravu translated Bhaskara’s LTlavati and 
BZjaganita into Telugu. 18 GOML has a few other anonymous 
texts, one of which has the title Vemkatesagan itamu because 
it is dedicated to the deity of that name. 19 This is all 
I could gather from the catalogues of GOML. But there 
are many other manuscript collections and there must be 
many more mss in private hands. I came across two mss 
through a chance enquiry and I have hopes that an organised 
effort will bring many more mathematical texts to light. 

As I was looking for mss of PG during my last visit 
to Andhra Pradesh, Sri Mantri Gopala Krishna Murti, a 
paternal friend, very generously gave me two copybooks 
filled by his father, Mantri Panakalu Rayudu (1883-1928). 
The latter was a school master in many villages in the 
then Guntur district. His main passion, however, was 
mathematics and he was fond of asking deceptively simple 
mathematical riddles. He read widely and collected material 
on mathematics from both Telugu and Sanskrit sources 
in his copybooks. From him, his son inherited remarkable 
abilities of traditional computation: with amazing speed 
he once constructed for me a magic square of the order 
twentyseven. Of the many copybooks filled by his father, 
Gopala Krishna Murti could rescue only two; but these 
contain much interesting material. Besides a large extract 
of PG, there is a small treatise in 40 stanzas covering 
the whole range of arithmetic. There is no title, nor author’s 
name, but it must emanate from Muktinutalapadu near 
Ongole, since each stanza concludes with the refrain 
muktinutalapati-sthalakhela dmabandho venugopalaka . 20 
There are also some stray verses from a Muktinutalapati- 
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Nrsimhajna-Ganitamu, invoking this time callamallesa, 
mukiipuraniv'asa, Tsa. The mss also contain an 
anonymous chapter on trairasika, and some mathematical 
riddles in Telugu and Sanskrit. 

But the most remarkable find is the solution to what 
is known as Josephus problem. The problem consists in 
arranging in a circle two equal groups of good persons 
and bad fellows in such a manner that each n*th person 
to be removed from the circle must be a bad fellow. Though 
named after the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus (37- 
100 AD.), this problem was not known in Europe before 
the 10th century. Japan is the only other place where 
this problem was known. It became popular there some 
time after the 12th century. 21 This is the first time that 
I come across this problem in any Indian source. The 
Telugu version which I now discovered runs as follows: 
15 brahmins and 15 thieves had to spend a dark night 
at an isolated temple of Durga. At midnight, the goddess 
appeared in person and wanted to devour just 15 persons 
because she was hungry. The thieves naturally suggested 
that she should consume the 15 soft-limbed brahimins. 
But the brahmins proposed that all the 30 would stand 
in a circle and that Durga should eat each ninth person, 
the proposal was accepted by Durga and the thieves. So 
the brahmins arranged themselves and the thieves in a 
circle, telling each one where to stand. Durga counted out 
each ninth person and devoured him. When 15 were thus 
eaten, she was satiated and disappeared, and only brahmins 
now remained in the circle. The problem is: how to arrange 
the br ahmins and thieves in the circle. 22 The answer is 
couched in a MattebhavikrTdita : 

yuga-baimksi-dharagni-candra-sasi-bdhu-dvandua- 

ramemdulam 

yugali-karnakald-dvisamkhya-gudigan uhimci 

yantyastha vi- 
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praganam badiga domm idimta kramam opparn durga 

bhaksimpuco 

mogi viprul jayam omdi taskarulu nirmulambulair 

amdarun. 

Here we have the alternating numbers of brahmins and 
thieves to be positioned in the circle: 4 brahmins, 5 thieves; 
2,1; 3,1; 1,2; 2,3; 1,2; 2,1. 

B 

B 

B 



T D 


T 


B 

T 


B 


8 


V 


7 


T 


T 

B 


T 


B 


Arrangement of 15 brahmins (B) and 15 thieves (T) in a 
circle. The starting point is indicated by the arrow. 


Another variant - it was not known in Europe - 
is so to arrange 30 brahmins and 30 thieves that each 
12th person to be removed must be a thief. The solution 
is given in a Campakamalikd : 

aruvadi yamfielum ravulan amdina corulu nilva 
viprulau - 

duru dharammdu-candra-kara-dor-bhuja-bku- 
guna-vahni-bfwitvi-bhu- 

dharani-dharaksi-soma-vasudha-ksiti-bhurvi- 
* * * 

dharitri-vardhi-doh- 

sth iralu sasi-dv i-tarka-sara-cid-dharammdu-drg- 
abdhi-somulun. 
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Here also there are pairs of numbers, the first one of 
brahmins and the second of thieves : dharani, 
imdu (1, 1,) ; candra, kara (1, 2); dor, bhuja (2, 2); bhu, 
giina (1, 3); vahni, bhu (3, 1); urvi, bhu (1, D, dharani, 
dhara (1, 1); aksi, soma (2, 1); vasudha, ksiti (1, 1); bhu, 
urvi (1, 1); dharitri, vardhi (1, 4); doh, sthira (2, 1); sasi, 
dvi (1, 2); tarka, sara (6, 5); cit, dharani (1, 1); imdu, drg 
(1, 2); abdhi, soma (4, 1). 

Unfortunately we do not know where the late P anakalu 
Rayudu copied these stanzas from. His background and 
the other material in his copy books indicate that these 
are not versifications of the riddles learnt from some modem 
western source. That these are, on the contrary, part of 
the floating indigenous literature of riddles is confirmed 
when Sri Nannapaneni Subba Rao, a farmer in my village 
near Ongole, posed the first of these riddles to me. His 
solution is naturally the same, but formulated differenty, 
using ordinary numbers : 

viprulu naluvuru, prathamamsamunan aidu (4, 5) 
iota viprulu remdu, domga yokadu (2, 1) 

dvijulu mugguru, sthiramugan okka domga (3, 1) 
dharamsvarud okamdu, daskarulu remdu (1, 2) 
viprul iddaru, vidi domgalu mugguru (2, 3) 
brahmanud okkadu, bamtulu remdu (1, 2) 
agrajanmulu remdu, atumidan oka domga (2, 1). 

Two versions of the same riddle in the same geographic 
area does indeed demonstrate the wide popularity of 
mathematical riddles in Andhra Pradesh 23 . Whether this 
is an offshoot of the popularity of the mathematical literature, 
or whether riddles — mathematical or otherwise — are 
transmitted in a different process independent of literature, 
is a question I am not competent to answer. But a collection 
of such mathematical riddles would certainly enrich the 
history of mathematics. 
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I may conclude this paper with a plea that an 
organised effort should be made by some university of 
Andhra Pradesh to save this mathematical heritage of the 
Telugus. The effort should be directed first at a survey 
and collection of all the mss on mathematics in public and 
private collections, and then at preparing critical editions, 
at least of the Pav uluriganitamu. 
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6. Cf. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Telugu Manuscripts 
in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 
vol. X, Madras 1949, Nos. 2282-95. 

7. The terms given by Mahavira are : 1. eka (1°), 2. dasa 
(10 1 ), 3. s'ata (10 2 ), 4. sahasra (10 3 ), 5. dasasahasra 
(10 4 ), 6. laksa (10 s ), 7. dasalaksa (10 6 ), 8. koti (10 7 ), 
9 . dasakoti (10 8 ), 10 . satakoti ( 10 9 ), 11 . arbuda ( 10 10 ), 
12. ny arbuda (10 11 ), 13. kharva (10 12 ), 14. mahakharva 
(10 13 ), 15. padma (10 14 ), 16. mahapadma (10 15 ), 17. 
ksoni (10 16 ), 18. maKaksonT (10 17 ), 19. sankha (10 18 ), 
20.‘ mahasahkha (10 19 ), 21. ksiti (10 20 ), 22. mahaksiti 
(10 21 ), 23. ksobha (10 22 ), 24. mahdksobha (10 23 ). 

To these Mallana adds 12 more terms : 25. nidhi 
(10 24 ), 26. mahanidhi (10 25 ), 27. parata (10 26 ), 28. 
ananta (10 27 ), 29. bhuri (10 28 ), 30. mahabhuri (10 29 ), 
31. meru (10 30 ), 32. mahameru (10 31 ), 33. bahusa 
{10 32 ), 34. bahusa (10 33 ), 35. samudra (10 34 ), 36. sagara 
( 10 35 ). 

8. GSS, Parikarmavyavahara : narapala-kanthikdbharana. 

(v. 10), kanthabharana (vv. 11, 15,), 

ratnakanthikdbharana (12), rdjakanthikabharana (13), 
kanthikd rajaputrasya yogya (17). 

9. ~arun okkatlan oddugdn amarabetti 
yamtagunakambu cetanun amarabemci 
soridi vargimci janulaku jodyamuganu 
himakaropama-labdhambun enayavaccu. 

10. sasi-kafabdhi-saila-candra-hayagriimdu- 
gagana-diva-nidhdna-karma-rama- 

nava-gunadri-ramdhra-diva-bhumi-mita-rdsi 
grahagunambu seyu ganaka-tilaka. 

11. A Descriptive Catalogue ... (seen. 6 above). No. 2294, 
where Prataparudra is mentioned. 

12. Ibid. Nos. 2296-2303 are independent mss of the 
Sutraganita. 
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13. Tracts, Historical and Statistical, on India, with Jour- 
nals of Several Tours through various parts of the 
Peninsula, London 1814, pp. 172-180: “A Free 
Translation of the Chetri [, ksetra ] Ganitam, or Field 

Measuring of the Hindoos”. 

/ _ 

14. Cagawti.Sesayya,AndhraKaviTaramgini,vo\.l, second 
ed., Kapilesvarapuramul 9 5 5 , p. 206: 

ghanudai vTracdryulu 

tana mahiman velayajese dasavidhaganita - 
lanu paddhatulu dharitrini 
munupe yastddhikdra-mulu modalaniyun. 
vTracdryulu samskrtana ganitdl vikhyatiga jese dan a 
rudhim badi pavuluri kavimallumd addi telgimce nan 
here gdni gunimpaleru ganakul bhinnaprakTrnambul *> 
tirainann elugamti peddana yavin delpen gunimpan 
dharan. 

15. Telugu Literature, Bombay 1943, p. 20. 

16. A Descriptive Catalogue ..., No. 2280. 

17. Ibid. No. 2275. 

18. Ibid. Nos. 2274, 2279. 

19. Ibid. No.2281. 

20. I hope to publish this text soon with a mathematical 
commentary. Given below is a specimen, which states 
that the area of a circle, when multiplied by 14 and 
divided by 11, is equal to the square of its diameter^ 
and that the area divided by a quarter of the 
diameter equals the circumference (c). 

ilamanambu caturdasesvarulace heccimci bhagimci^ ya 
phalamum rtiulamu seya vyasam agu tatpadamsace 

dKarunT _ _ 

phala-rdsim bhajiyimpa sthulavalayambau vrttabhu 

muktinu - _ 

talapati-sthalakhela dmajanabandho venugopalaka. 
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since a =mi 2 /4, d='iaxl4 - 3 - 11 

since c = 1 id, a d/4 =izd 2 /4x4/d = red = c. 

21. Joseph Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, 
Vol.3, Cambridge 1959, pp.61-62; James R. Newman, 
The World of Mathematics, vol.4, second ed., London 
1961, pp. 2428-2429. 

22. In Germany, the solution is provided by the mnemonic 
line “Gott schlugden mann inAmalek, der/srealbezwang, 
“ where the numerical values of the successive vowels 
(a = 1, e = 2, i = 3, o =4, u - 5) indicate alternately 
the numbers of the good men and bad fellows to be 
arranged in the circle. 

23. After this paper was completed, I came to know that 
this problem is discussedin th ePeddabalasiksa. Perhaps 
it is the sourse of dissemination. 



K. V. VENKATESWARA RAO 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM 
‘SANKAROJJHITAH’ IN THE DHVANYALOKA 


Anandavardhana in Ms Dhvanyaloka defines sug- 
gestion as: “The poetry, wherein the word and meaning 
both becoming secondary, suggest the implied meaning is 
named by scholars as suggestion or dhvani. u TMs is an 
apt and comprehensive definition in a nutshell. He also 
ably refutes the theories of those who do not believe in 
suggestion and who named it otherwise. He does not agree 
that dhvani is included under figures of speech and proves 
every tMng in support of Ms theory. He, by explaining 
the dhvani , refers to the significance of it in appropriate 
contexts either through kdrikds or mnemonic verses. This 
is in one way to substantiate Ms theory. 

One of such explanatory karikas is ‘tatparav eva n 
etc. In tMs, he wanted to substantiate what has already 
been said in the definition of suggestion. It means: “Where- 
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in one finds both the word and meaning solely directed 
towards the suggested meaning, should be taken for 
granted as real cases of suggested poetry.” Here, in this 
emplanatory karika, the significance of the word 
sankarojjhita is discussed. One of the co mmen tators on 
this work writes : “Wherein both the word and meaning 
are directed towards the suggestion and where there is 
no scope for the figure samkara or combination of figures 
there it becomes a case for suggestion .” 1 

Quite contrary to this is the explanation in the 

Locana : samkarenalahkaranupravesasambhavanaya 

ujj : ,hita ity arthah. samkaralahkareneti tv asat; 

* * * 

anyalahkaropalaksanatve hi klistam syat. Here, there is 
no scope for the combination of the figures because it is 
already said that figures are based purely on the relation 
of the expressed and the expression. This being the fact, 
there is no point in prohibiting the association of samkara. 
On the other hand it is sad that the very name samkara 
itself prevents the possibility of idea that it is suggestion. 

Even if one takes this as a simple combination of 
a figure of speech in general with the suggestion and not 
the combination of two figures, that is also not tenable. 
The very term alankara denotes that it is unimportant 
because it always stands to beautify others. When the 
suggestion is considered to be ahgi 'important', the figure 
of speech is always inferior in comparison with suggestion. 
No fool would say that ornaments are superior to the 
human being. While that is the case, what is the use 
of the employment of the word samkarojjhita in the 
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explanatory verse? When both the word and meaning are 
solely directed towards the implied meaning where is the 
chance for a figure to dominate the suggestion? Even if 
there is a figure of speech in between, it would only 
beautify that suggestion towards which the word and meaning 
are solely directed. In case of equal importance of both 
the expressed figure and the suggestion, it will be one 
of the varieties of the gumbhutavyahgya. Some may 
say that the significance of the term samkarojjhitah 
may be best said in such cases where a kind of perplex 
condition persists. According to them that is a kind of 
perplexity as what is important either the figure 
of speech or the suggestion. To avoid such confusion 
Anandavardhana might have used this word. For instance 
the examples of the gumbhutavyangya may be taken. 
In this variety the artistic excellence of the expressed 
sense becomes greater than that of the suggested, while 
both happen to be side by side. Even in such cases, the 
minds of literary critics perceive what is beautiful, what 
is important, what is intended by the poet and so on 
and according to its position they will take it. There would 
not be any perplexity here. Still the aim of the good poets 
must be to see that no perplexity is experienced anywhere. 
This is a message given by Anandavardhana to those who 
are beginners and also to those who are exceedingly fond 
of figures of speech. That is why dhvanikavya is named 
uttamakavya and gumbhuta is named madhywnakauya, 
the former is always preferred to the latter. 

"Anandavardhana could as well do away with this 
term samkarojjhita because what he said about the 
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importance of suggestion is quite sufficient. The 
significance of this term, however, lies in giving emphasis 
on the making and appreciation of the uttamakavya as 
the supreme, though the gumbhutavyahgya is also said 
as a type of poetry. 
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B.S.L. HANUMANTHA RAO 

THE KALAMUKHAS IN ANDHRADESA 


Sectarianismis a natural development in any religion, 
and that is the result of certain historical forces. As one 
religion comes into contact with others and as religious 
and philosophical thought advances there araise 
differences in the methods attaining salvation. Gradually 
the differences crystallise into differenct sects. The number 
of sects in a religion may indicate its intellectual vitality. 

Saivism is an ancient religion in Andhra and 
sectarianism developed in it from about the eighth centuary 
A.D. The Malkapuram inscription dated in A.D. 1261 
mentions four important schools: Pasupata, Kalanana, 
Sivasasana and Saiva. 1 The Tripurantakam record dated 
in A.D. 1290 notes a number of sects among the Andhra 
Saivites: Viravrata, Mahesvara, Saiva, Pasupata, Mahavrata, 
Kalamukha, Yamila and Bhairava. 2 Besides, we come across 
in literature and Siddhas and Kapalikas. 3 

However, the Kalamukhas were the most popular 
and widespread in Andhra between the 9th and 12th centuries. 
The Kalamukhas are an offshoot of the Pasupata school 
which is taken to have been the earliest of the £>aivite 
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sects. 4 Lakulisa or NakuEsabhattaraka is held as its founder. 
His teachings formed into the Lakulisvaragama and it is 
the Bible of the Pasupatas. 

There is no unanimity on the date of LakuEsvara. 
Several scholars prefer to place him in the first half of 
the 2nd c. A.D. 5 But attempts are being made to claim 
greater antiquity for the school. 6 At the time of Alexander's 
invasion (326 B.C.), according to the classical writers, there 
was a tribe called Sibeoi in Punjab who dressed 
themselves in animal skins and were equipped with clubs, 
the two striking features of the Pasupatas. Lakula means 
club and in the monographic representation, Lakuli&vara 
is shown holding a club. On the coins of the Kushan 
king, Verna Kadphisis (1st c. A.D.), a deity is represented 
with a club and some scholars are inclined to identify him 
with Lakulisa. But he is more convincingly identified 
withVisnu, Gadadhara. 7 The VII R.E. of Asoka Maurya 
mentions bahbanesu ajwikesu which means Brahmanical 
AjTvikas. 8 There were certain common practices between 
the Ajmkas and Pasupatas. Both smeared their bodies 
with ashes, sat painfully on heels, hung from trees like 
bats and reclined on thorns. Because of such close 
resemblance in the practices of the sects, Asoka should 
have called the Pasupatas as Brahmanical Ajivikas. 9 In 
the light of the above pieces of evidence, it is reasonable 
to conclude that LakuEsvara who lives during 2nd c. A.D. 
collected the practices prevailing among the Sfaivites, 
organised them into the intelligible system of Pasupatas 
and gave them a Sacred Text. The relationship between 
Lakulisa and the Pasupata system is similar to the one 
between Mahavira and Jainism. The Pasupata system was 
influenced not only by Ajrvikism but also by Jainism as 
we see later. 
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LakulTsa had four disciples. One of them was Karusa 
or Kalanana and he was the originator of the Kalamukha 
sect. The rise of the sect may approximately be placed 
in the later half of the 3rd c.A.D. Both the Pasupatas and 
Kala m u k has entered Andhradesa about the same time. The 
Ellora Plates of Calukya Visnuvardhana (A.D. 718-752) 
mentions to Sivacaryas; Vama^iva and Purusasiva, the 
disciples of Brahmaiivacarya of Terambi, which was the 
principal seat of the Pasupatas. 10 Evidently the two 
Sivacaryas were Pasupatas and they decended into 
Andhra from Terambi. 

The Tadikonda inscription of Aznmaraja II 
(A.D.945-970) records the grant of three villages to god 
Umamahesvara in the temple of Samastabhuvanasraya 
built by Vijayaditya II (A.D. 799-847). 11 The gift was placed 
in charge of PrabhUtarasi, the pontiff of the Kalamukha 
Silamatha at Vijayawada. According to the record 
Prabhutarasi was the tenth in lineage of Lakasipu 
Pasupati, the founder of the above Silamatha. Even on 
a moderate calculation, Lakasipu should have founded the 
Matha at Vijayawada about A.D. 750. The record says that 
the Kalamukhas had already established their 
Simhaparisads at ancient ( puratana ) temples ( devayatana ) 
like that of Amaravates'vara, identified with the present- 
day Amaravati. By about the same time these two Saivite 
sects appear in Karnataka is attested by the Pattadakal 
inscription dated in A.D. 755, 12 and theNandi Hill inscriptions 
of the years A.D.806 and 810. 13 Though in Karnataka, the 
Kalamukhas are known as Pasupatas, the Malkapuram 
and Tripurantakam records mention them separately. 14 

The information about the doctrines and rituals of 
the Kalamukhas is so meagre that it is not easy to get 
a clear picture of the system. The inscriptions say that 
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the Lakullsbara-Agama is the text of the Kalamukhas 
as well. The Kalamukha acaryas at times take the suffix 
Pasupati. 15 Ramesvarapandita, the head of the Silamatha 
at Srisailam is described as 'the master of the neetor that 
is the essence of Lakullsvara-Agama. 16 Apparently 
therefore there was no difference between the Pasupata 
and Kalamukha systems. 

On the other hand, Ramlnujacarya, the founder of 
the Visistadvaita system of Vaisnavism attributed the 
following six practices to the Kalamukhas 17 : (i) eating food 
in a skull, (ii) besmearing the body with ashes, (iii) eating 
ashes, (iv) holding a club, (v) keeping a pot of wine, and 
(vi) worshipping the God as seated therein. In fact these 
practices are among those of the Kapalikas but not of 
Kalamukhas. R.G. Bhandarkar accepts the view of 
Ramanuja probably because statements like kaldmukha- 
mahavrati occur in inscription and Kapalikas are known 
as mahdvratTs. The Kapalika mahavrata consists of the 
panca-makaras: (1) madya, (2) niamsa, (3) matsya, (4) 
mudra and (5) maithuna. They even indulged in human 
sacrifice with the aim of attaining the asta-siddhis and 
finally the supreme bliss in the embrace of a woman as 
beautiful as goddess Parvatn 19 Because of such gruesome 
and the abhorant practices, the Kapalikas were detested 
by people and hence they could never become a force in 
social life: They always preferred inaccessable mountain 
and forest retreats. It may further be recalled that the 
-Pasupatas condemned even 'bloody' Vedic rituals and 
detested people who practised Tantras. They are votaries 
of ahimsa. K.A.N. Sastri rightly doubts whether the 
Kalamukhas who were associated with famous temples and 
conducted worship in them ever indulged in such anti- 
social practices. 20 According to the Yogasutra of Patahjali, 
a Mahavrti was one who strictly adhered to ahimsa. 
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satya, asteya, brahmacarya, aparigraha which constitute 
yama . 21 It is rather interesting to note that the five principles 
that constitute yama of the Kalamukhas are the same 
as the panca-yamas of Jains. 

It may be added that even the Pasupata system 
was not altogether free from unsocial activities. The system 
is two - fold: (i) disciplinary and (ii) ritualistic. The former 
consits of yama and niyama. Yama consits of ahimsa , stya, 
bahmacarya, asamvyavahara and asteya 22 whereas niyama 
is made up of akrodha, gurususrusa, sauca, aharalaghava 
and apramada. But their ritual which is made up of upahara 
and dvara consists of several unsocial and meaningless 
practices verging on insanity. They are krathana (snoring 
as if in sleep), spandana (shaking), srngarana (making 
amorous gestures to ladies), avitarkarana (thoughtless 
behaviour) and avitabhasana (foolish speech). By such mad 
behaviour, the Pasupata tries to make himself disagreable 
or even detestable, with a view to develop total detachment 
with the world so that the journey to the goal, Sivasayujya 
would be cut short. Again this aspect of Pasupata ritual 
seems to have beeninfluencedby Jainism. Th eAcarahgasutra 
says that "a mendicant living thus, is self-controlled towards 
the eternal. The matchless sage, who collects his alms is 
insulted with words by the people - despised by such- 
like people the wise man with undisturbed mind sustains 
their words and blows as a rock is not shaken by the wind." 23 
It is therefore reasonable to assume that the Kalamukhas 
avoided the unsocial ritualistc aspects of the Lakulisdvaru- 
Agama and scrupulously adhered to the discipline of yama 
and niyama recommended by it, as attested by inscriptions. 
K.K. Handiqui is therefore right in saying that n $9iese 
Kalamukha Pasupatas were not certainly identical with 
the Kalamukhas mentiond by Yamuna Muni and Ramanuja 
in their enumeration of Siva sects." 24 D.N. Lorenzen is more 
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outspoken when he remarks that "At the time of Yamuna 
and Ramanuj a the Kalamukhas were rapidly gaining popular 
or even royal support in South India. The two Vaisnava 
priests may have purposely confused the two Saivite sects 
in order to discredit their more important rivals". 25 

The K alamukhas played a significant role in the 
socio-religious life in Andhra between the 9th and 12th 
centuries. They are found widespread from Vemulavada 
in Karimnagar Dt. 26 to Mahadevimangalam in Chittoor 
Dt. 27 and Hemavati in Anantapur Dt. 28 By their scholarship 
and piety which involved strict adherence to mahavrata, 
the Kalamukha teachers could win the hearts of people. 
They became priests in temples. They chose the most 
ancient and frequented ksetras such as Vemulavada, 
Daksarama, Amaravati, Bejvada, Cebrolu, Nadendla, 
Ahfempur and Snshilam so that they could attract people 
and teach them their system. Srfsailam appears to have 
become their principal centre where they received the 
patronage of Western Calukayas - Someswara I, 
Someswara II and Somesvara III 29 and their feudotaries 
the Kakatfyas 30 . The Kalamukhas of both Andhra and 
Karnataka claimed to have belonged to the lineage of Appa- 
parvatavali. 31 

At most of their centres, the Kalamukhas set up 
their simhaparisads and saktiparisads. The former was 
popular in Andhra whereas the latter was predominant 
in Karnataka. The Vemulavada inscriptions as well as an 
inscription from Mattekote in Shimoga Dt., Karnataka 32 
speak of a line of teachers known as Bhujahgavali. They 
appear to have descended from Bhujangadevacarya of the 
saktiparisad, mentioned in a Bijapur inscription 33 . The 
Vemulavadarecord makes it clear that in Andhra there 
were bothsimAa and sakti parisads. These parisads might 
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have corresponded to the anubhavamandapa of the 
Vfrasaivites and the vidyamandapa of the Golakfs. 

The Kalamukhas rendered signal social service by 
establishing mathas and maintaining sattras where the 
poor and the needy found ready help. In recognition of 
their scholarship and service, the riders raised the Kalamuka 
deary as to the exalted position of rdjaguru. Ramesvara- 
pandita of Mallikar ~.j una-silamatha was the rdjaguru of 
a succession of Kakatlya kings - Betaraja, Duggaraja and 
Prolaraja 34 Jagaddeva of Paramara (?) family was a disciple 
of Brahmesvara-pandita of the simhaparisat at Vemulavada. 35 
The Kalamukha system appears to have galvanised 
even social mobility. The Kakatfyas who were 
originally Jains entered the fold of Brahmanism 
through Kalamukha Saivism and gradually rose in social 
status approaching that of Ksatriyas. 38 The Kriyasaktis, 
the kulagurus of the Sangamas of Vijayanagara were also 
Kalamukhas. 

More important is the service of the Kalamukhas 
to the cause of learning and education. The Saivites 
started the practice of giving diksa to their followers. The 
Pasupata diksa is mentiond in the Atharvasiropanisat. 37 
The earliest epigraphical reference to diksa comes from 
the Amidelapadu record of Vikramaditya I (c. A.D. 650) 38 , 
son and successor of Pulakesin II. The record says that 
Vikramaditya received sivamandala-dTksa from 
Sudareanacarya and made a gift of a village to him. The 
Telugu poetNannecoda of the 11th century referes to diksa. 39 
It seems diksa among Saivites corresponds to upanayana 
among the Brahmins, initiation into the practice of 
religious ritual as well as its doctrine. The sirnhaparisads 
of the Kalamukhas might have been the centres of 
religious discourses through which the initiated might 
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have been introduced to the texts, thus opening the flood- 
gates of religious knowledge before them. 

Every Kalamukha centre appears to have been a 
big seat of learning. Several inscriptions of the period 
record gifts for education (vidyadana) 40 , and for feeding 
students and their teachers. Inscriptional evidence speaks 
of a Brahmapuri at Alampur 41 . Generally brahmapuris 
develop as appendices to agrahdras or brahmadeyas 42 
and it is defined as a group of Brahmin families, each 
specialising in a particular branch of learning - Tarka, 
Vyakarana, Jyotisa, Mfmamsa, etc. Another inscription of 
Alampur refers to a ghadasasi (ghalasasi ) 43 which means 
the head of aghatika . Itis therefore clear that the Brahmapuri 
of Alampur was actually a ghatika. At many other places 
like Chilkur 44 , Kollipaka 45 , Sanigaram 46 and Vemulavada 47 
also the Kalamukhas maintained schools. Of all the 
Kalamukha seats of learning, Perur appears to have been 
the bigest 48 , run on the lines of Kodiya Matha in Karnataka . 49 
In the Perur Ghatika, headed by a ghatasasi there were 
19 upadhyayas, 7 sadahgavids, 2 pandits and 1 astrologer. 
Perur appears to have been managed by the kriyasakti- 
hcdryas. The inscription further says that in the year 
AD. 11 19, all the people of Perur gathered and agreed to 
contribute one hanna (herjunka) for every child in the village 
to Kuppanabhattopadhyaya who was probably in charge 
of the management of the ghatika. The inscription is a 
proof of the interest in education shown by the people of 
all sections in society. Inscriptions from Telangana mention 
several other brahmapuris. 

In the ghatikas instruction was generally given in 
all the fourteen vidyas (caturdasa), which included Vedas, 
Vedangas, Munamsa, Nyaya, Dharmasastra and Purana. 
At times theee vidyas included secular subieets like 
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Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Arthasastra and Gandharva. It 
appears that the schools of the Kalamukhas admitted 
students of all castes and gave instruction in the subjects 
they chose. From about the 10th c. A.D., members of the 
fourth caste are found occupying high positions not only 
in the army but also at the court. Most of the officers 
at the court of the Duijayas of Velanadu were of the Sudra 
caste including the Boyas. 52 Even the Kakatlya court was 
dominated by the Velamas and Re4<jis. The number of 
Brahmins thatoccupied high positions at Warangal through- 
out the period is very insignificant. On the other hand, 
the members of the fourth caste proved the mainstay of 
the administrative machinery and military system of the 
Kakatlya kingdom. It is but reasonable to assume that 
the Sudras should have received training in state craft 
and military science in the educational institutions that 
sprang up all over Andhra. 

Even creative scholarship was not limited to the 
upper castes. Somesvara III 53 and Rudradeva 54 were 
writers of great distinction. Baddena 55 a feudatory of the 
Kakatlyas was the author on polity and ethics. Jayapa, 
the gajasahinT of Ganapatideva, composed Nrttaratnavali 
in Sanskrit. Poets appeared in the vernaculars and their 
number steadily increased. Nannecoda was the author of 
the Kumarasambhavamu in Telugu and Buddhareddi 
composed Rahgariatha-Rdmayanamu in desi metre - 
dvipada- to mention a few. One interesting point about 
these two works is that they were almost independent 
works, not being translations of Sanskrit originals. 
A certain Bhimaya Pandaya claims to have composed in 
both rrCtirga and desi metres with great felicity. General 
literacy thus made progress because of the cosmopolitan 
spirit of the Kalamukhas displayed through the network 
of ghatikas, brahmapuris and simhaparisads. 
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After the fall of the Later Calukyas, the Kalamukhas 
gradually lost their influence. About the same time, the 
Kakatfyas rose to sovereign authority and showed 
preference to pro-Brahmanical systems. In Karnataka most 
of the Kalamukha Mathas were taken over by the 
Virasaivas and under the liberal patronage of 
Ganapatideva, the GolakTMatha had spread its branches 
all over Andhra . 58 

K.A.N. Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya 59 are of 
the view that the Kalamukhas and Virasaivas were very 
powerful in the Deccan at the time of Turkish invasions 
from Delhi. They argue that the religious fervour the 
above religions could infuse, the people of Deccan could 
beat back the Muslims and regain freedom. But the views 
of the learned professors are not borne out by the actual 
situation in the land. None of the leaders of the 'freedom 
movement' was either a Vfrasaiva or a Kalamukha. The 
kriyasaktis were no doubt became the kulagurus of the 
Sahgamas but the role of the former in founding 
Vijayanagara is not known. Most of the leaders of the 
times favoured less militant and more compromising 
pro-Brahmanical systems of Sniarta or Aradhya or GolakT . 60 
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K.P. SINHA 

MATTER AS A FORM OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Matter is generally regarded as diametrically 
opposed to consciousness. In India also this idea is found 
to exist in a few systems of thought. In some schools of 
Indian philosophy, on the other hand, matter is regarded 
as an evolute of energy, and in some others, as an evolute 
of consciousness. For the convenience of our discussion, 
let us have a bird’s eye view of the Indian theories of 
matter, which may broadly be brought under seven classes 
as follows: 

1. According to the Carvakas, matter alone is the 
ultimate reality forming the foundation of all the objects 
of the world. The world is composed of four kinds of gross 
material elements, namely, earth, water, fire and air. 1 All 
the non-living or material objects and the living organisms 
like plants and animal bodies are nothing but different 
collocations of these four kinds of elements. Even 
consciousness found in the living beings is regarded by 
these thinkers as a by-product of matter and as a quality 
of the body. 2 

2. (a) According to the Jainas, matter or pitdgala 
is an unconscious but ever-active reality. All the non-living 
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things and the animal oxides are formed of anus, the 
smallest and indivisible particles of pudgala which are 
quite distinct from the jwa, the conscious principle. 3 
There are some thinkers among the Jainas, who hold that 
every particle of the so-called matter is conscious. 4 This 
does not, however, mean that matter is essentialy of the 
nature of consciousness; it only means that material 
particles are endowed with consciousness. The difference 
between matter and consciousness is, therefore, not denied 
by these thinkers also. 

(b) According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, matter is 
completely devoid of consciousness and is quite distinct 
from the conscious principles God and the individual selves. 
Four kinds of paramanus, the minutest particles of matter, 
namely, earth, water, fire and air are said to form the 
vast material world by their mutual conjunction. In dis- 
solution, they are separated from one another and exist 
in eternal space and time. 5 These particles, being the 
ultimate realities of the material world, do not merge into 
any higher reality. It is, however, held that these material 
elements cannot work by themselves; they work only 
because God activises and regulates them in accordance 
with the adrstas of the jwas . 6 The Mimamsakas also hold 
that the material world is composed of paramanus or the 
minutest particles of earth, water, fire and air, which are 
non-cons cious in nature and are distinct from the conscious 
self. 7 

3. The Samkhya-Yoga system derives all the reals 
except purusa or the self from prakrti - an eternal, 
all-pervading, non-conscious and eternally active 
principle. In this view, paramanus or atoms are not the 
ultimate realities of the gross world, since they are produced 
from prakrti only at a later stage of evolution. 8 Prakrti, 
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the ultimate stuff of the material world, being non- 
conscious, is quite distinct from the purusa which is 
conscious. 9 But yet prakrti is related to the purusas in 
such a way that each step of its evolution is in exact 
harmony with the acts of the purusas. 10 Vijnana Bhiksu, 
however, holds that the harmony between the purusa and 
prakrti is maintained by Is vara. The Madhva Vai§navas 
and the Pasupata Saivas also derive the material world 
from prakrti accepted as a non-conscious reality quite 
distinct from both the knowing self and Brahman which 
are of the nature of consciousness. Prakrti accepted in these 
systems, however, acts under the full control of Isvara, 11 
as held in the philosophy of Bhiksu. 

4. The Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas have 
erected a materialistic system of their own, in which atoms 
have been regarded as the ultimate elements of the 
material world. 12 The atoms accepted here are, however, 
not eternal but subject to incessant change. That means, 
the world is here regarded as an aggregate of innumerable 
non-eternal or everehanging atoms. Further, according to 
these thinkers, reality is nothing over and above the bare 
fact of 'efficiency' which is but another name of energy. 
Efficiency or energy is the reality; the thing that is revealed 
to us is a construction of our thought. What we call fire 
is simply caloric energy; its shape, extension, etc. are our 
imaginations. 13 

5. Among the Vaisnava Vedantins, the Nimbarkists 
hold that matter is an evolute of prakrti which, on its 
part, is an attribute or potency of Br ahman and is, for 
that reason, non-different from Br ahm a n . Accordingly , matter 
is also non-different from Brahman, 14 the former being simply 
a lower form or manifestation of the power of the latter. 
The Ramanujists regard matter as the prakara or attribute. 
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amsa or part, and sarira or body of Brahman. Matter in 
their view is inseparably related to Brahman both in the 
causal state and the effect state i.e. both in dissolution 
and in creation . 15 According to the Caitanyites, the material 
world is created out of the real and eternal power of 
Brahman called bahirahga-sakti or maya-sakti which is 
insentient in nature . 16 This power resides in the being of 
Brahman and is neither different from nor identical with 
it. To the Vallabhites, it is Brahman of the nature of sac- 
eid-ananda or existence-knowledge-bliss that takes the form 
of matter. In matter, however, only the aspect of sat or 
existence is manifested, while the aspects of cit or knowledge 
and hnanda or bliss are concealed. Matter being thus a 
manifestation of sat, an essential aspect of Brahman. 
Brahman is said to be existing in its fullness in all the 
objects of the world . 17 Accordingly, what we call matter 
is, in reality, not matter; it is nothing but Brahman with 
some of its aspects concealed. A proper analysis of 
Vallabha's theory, however, shows that the world is a 
modification not of Brahman as it is,but of its non-conscious 
power. For it is said that from the sat-aspect of Brahman 
arises prakrti which is subsequently transformed into the 
world. According to Bhaskara also, the world is a modification 
of Brahman or, strictly speaking, of the ’enjoyable’ or non- 
comscious power of Brahman: it is the non-conscious power 
of Brahman that transforms itself into the material world 
by assuming some conditions or limitations . 18 Thus, 
according to these views, matter is a form of the non-conscious 
power of Brahman* 


6 - Among the Saivites, the Saiva-Siddhantms hold 
that matter m a modification of Siva's unconscious power 

St? " “■£». «» Pratyabhijna-Saivites and the 
f hold “ * * Braiman " 1- 
assumed the form of the material world with the help of 
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his non-eonscious power may a. In the view of all these 
thinkers, however, mayo, is simply a lower phase of the 
conscious power of Brahman or Siva, which, on its part, 
is identical with Brahman or Siva. In the ultimate analysis, 
therefore, matter has its origin in Brahman of the nature 
of consciousness and, hence, is identical with Brahman 
and is of the nature of consciousness. 20 According to Saktism 
also, matter is merely a modification of prakrti, which on 
its part is a modification of Sakti or the Divine Mother 
of the nature of existence, knowledge and bliss. 21 
Accordingly, what we call matter is, in reality, of the 
nature of consciousness. 

7. The Advaita-Vedantins hold that the material 
world has no ultimate reality; it is merely an appearance 
consisting only of names and forms created by ajndna or 
nescience and super-imposed on Brahman, the Absolute. 
To one who has acquired the knowledge of Brahman, the 
world does not exist, since at that plane, only the non- 
dual Brahman is found to shine forth everywhere. 22 
This means that though the world we perceive is false, 
in essence it is identical with Brahman of the nature of 
consciousness. Among the Buddhists, the Yogacaras totally 
deny the reality of the material world. In their view, vijnana 
or consciousness is the only reality, which manifests itself 
as matter because of the ignorance of the perceiver. 23 Some 
of these thinkers say that this world is a creation of our 
individual vijndnas, while others hold that it is an 
objective manifestation of the Absolute vijnana, the in- 
dividual vijndnas being the subjective manifestations of 
the same. 24 The Madhya m ikas also totally deny the reality 
of the material world and hold that what we call matter 
is only an imagination caused by ignorance. Nagaijuna 
denies the transcendental reality of the world and 
establishes the existence of Nirvana everywhere. He says 
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that the world we perceive is a creation of ignorance, while, 
in reality, there is not the least difference between the 
world and Nirvana . 25 

Now, the view of the Carvakas that non-conscious 
matter is the only reality and that consciousness is a byproduct 
of matter is totally untenable. Granting that consciousness 
comes out of matter, we may ask: how could consciousness 
come out of matter if the former were not there in some 
form or other in the latter? Nothing can come from the 
vacuum. The contention that at a certain stage of evolution 
consciousness is produced from matter presupposes that 
consciousness exists in the causal stuff or matter in an 
unmanifested form. It is argued that just as the red 
colour - a completely new element - is produced when 
betel-nut, betel-leaf, lime, etc. are chewed together, so 
consciousness is produced from the admixture of material 
element. But the red colour cannot be regarded as a completely 
new element; it must be said to be existing in the said 
elements in some form or other. If not, why does not a 
blue colour come out of those elements? In a like manner, 
if consciousness is said to be coming out of matter, it must 
be accepted that the former exists in the latter in an 
unmanifested form. Further, if consciousness be an evolved 
stage of matter, can we not regard matter as an involved 
stage of consciousness? That a seed evolves into a tree 
means that the tree is involved in the seed. Likewise, if 
matter evolves into consciousness, the. latter must be said 
to be involved into the former. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, 
"For there seems to be no reason why life should evolve 
out of material elements or Mind out of living form, unless 
we accept the Vedantic solution that life is already involved 
in matter and mind in life because in essence Matter is 
a form of veiled life, life a form of veiled consciousness ". 26 
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The view of the Jainas that the material world works 
by itself without the guidance of any conscious principle 
is untenable, as it is not possible for the non-conscious 
matter to maintain the strict order and harmony of nature, 
without the guidance of some conscious principle. The view 
of the Naiyayikas that matter is controlled and regulated 
by Isvara, a quite distinct principle, is also unacceptable. 
For there is no reason why matter, a distinct reality, should 
act in concert with the will of Isvara. If matter is to act 
in accordance with the will of Isvara, it will have to be 
accepted that matter and Isvara are synthesised at a higher 
plane of existence. 

Though in Samkhya-Yoga prakrti is said to be 
material or non-conscious in nature, it is not matter in 
the sense of the materialists and the Naiyayikas. Atoms 
or the ultimate particles forming the five kinds of great 
material elements or mahabhutas are produced, according 
to Samkhya-Yoga, from prakrti at a much later stage of 
its evolution. This means that prakrti is much finer than 
gross matter and the material atoms. And a proper analysis 
of the concept of prakrti will reveal that it is nothing but 
energy, its three gunas of sattva, rajas and tamas being 
but three ways of the functioning energy: sattva is the 
power of ill umina tion; rajas is the power of activisation; 
and tamas is the power of rendering things passive. Though 
prakrti is, thus, in essence energy, it is called jada only 
in the sense that it is non-conscious. 

Now, though non-conscious, prakrti is said to be 
working in full concert with the acts and needs of the 
purusas or the conscious selves, as a result of which the 
selves get the proper fruits of their own actions in, the 
form of enjoyment and liberation. But the problem is: if 
prakrti and the purusas are quite distinct from each othe^. 
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why should the former be so loyal to the latter and work 
to serve their interests? Again, how can the non-conscious 
prakrti adjust itself to the needs of the purusas ? If prakrti 
and the purusas be completely distinct from each other, 
both will try to maintain their identity, and there will 
be no possibility of one's being subservient to the other. 
If, therefore, we are to account for the harmony 
between prakrti and the purusas, we shall have to 
maintain that these two are synthesised at a higher plane 
of reality. 

The view of Vijnana Bhiksu that both the purusa 
and prakrti are controlled and harmonised by God does 
not improve the pisition at all. For here also the same 
problem arises; if the non-conscious prakrti be quite 
distinct in nature from God, the Consciousness, why should 
the former act according to the will of the latter? Hence, 
if we are to account for the servitude of prakrti to the 
will of God, we must hold that at a higher plane of existence, 
prakrti is not different from the being of God. 

The view of the Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas that 
material objects are but collocations of ever-changing 
atoms and that they are nothing but forms of energy 
comes very close to the theory of Samkhya-Yoga and 
suffers from the defects of the latter. That is to say, in 
the absence of some guiding conscious principle, these 
atoms or units of energy cannot work by themselves and 
bring forth the harmonious multiple world of our 
experience. The view of the Vaisnava-Vedantins thatprakrti, 
the source of the material world, is a quality or potency 
of Isvara and that it is in a relation of difference-cum- 
non-difference with him cannot satisfy us. If a quality or 
potency is to work in concert with the will of Isvara, the 
Consciousness, it must be non-different from his at a higher 
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plane of reality. In our view, a quality or potency is an 
outer manifestation of the substance, while at bottom these 
two are identical . 27 And if the non-conscious quality is to 
be identical with Brahman of the nature of consciousness, 
then it will have to transcend its non-sentiency. That means, 
the non-conscious energy or prakrti must first reveal itself 
as conscious energy and then it will have to dissolve itself 

into the bosom of the Consciousness. 

/ / 

Here comes the Saiva-Sakta philosophy which clearly 
says that the non-conscious power of prakrti or mayo, is 
but a phase of Sakti or conscious energy which on its part 
is identical with the Consciousness - Siva or Brahman. 
This is the culmination of the Indian thought on the origin 
of matter. All the other theories mentioned above are but 
different stages in the series of evolution propagated in 
the £>aiva-Sakta philosophy. 

We may thus summarise that what we call matter 
is an evolute or prakrti or non-conscious energy; what we 
call non-conscious energy is but a phase of the conscious 
energy; what we call conscious energy is but a quality or 
potency of Brahman, the Consciousness; and what we call 
the quality or potency of Brahman is identical with 
Brahman. This means that matter is at bottom identical 
with Brahman or the Consciousness. What we mean to 
say is that in the process of evolution, the ultimate or 
universal consciousness reveals itself as the conscious energy; 
the conscious energy reappears as the non-conscious 
energy; the non-conscious energy transforms itself 
into the material atoms at a lower stage of evolution; 
and the material atoms in thier turn evolve into the 
material bodies at a still lower stage of evolution. 
Accordingly the non-conscious energy and matter 
are nothing but lower levels of consciousness: they are also 
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conscious, though consciousness in them is not 
manifest 

In this connection, a question may be raised: why 
should matter be regarded as devoid of consciousness? It 
is seen that material bodies and atoms work in a 
particular and well-regulated way; fire always bums, a 
hard body resists, a heavy thing falls down, an elastic thing 
is subject to contraction and expansion, and so on. The 
regularity of the action or behaviour of atoms is well 
known to modern science* Here our problem is: why do 
the material bodies and atoms behave in such a regular 
way? The materialists try to solve the position by 
holding that these material things are endowed with 
certain definite qualities and capabilities. But the point 
is. if matter were totally blind or non-conscious, how could 
it follow a particular course of life and react when so m e 
opposite force stands in the way of its functioning? Some 
are of the opinion that the world has a teleology or purpose 
behind it, i.e., all its acts are directed towards some end* 
But this position will not solve the problem in question, 
since teleology or purpose presupposes the working 
of some consciousness from behind, though the 
consciousness might not be clearly manifested* The body 
of a person falling senseless may move, act and react, but 
the person is not aware of these actions, as it is proved 
by the fact that he does not remember them when he 
comes to the senses. But it must be accepted that the 
senseless body acts, because it is informed by the 
consciousness, though that consciousness is not fully manif est* 
In the same way, it may be said that the so called material 
bodies act in a well-calculated way, as they are informed 
by the consciousness, though the consciousness in them 
is not manifest* 
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By 'consciousness', however, we mean not the 'think- 
ing process’ which is a developed stage of the 
consciousness, but 'the tendency to work in a regular way'. 
Consciousness has different levels, of which that 
manifested in the so-called material objects is the lowest 
one. In these material bodies, the consciousness simply 
’exists' and acts mechanically; it is devoid of the process 
of thinking. From matter arises life through the process 
of evolution. At a higher level of life, mind develops, and 
in a still higher level of life the capability of thinking 
arises. In the human stage, this thinking process develops 
to such an extent that it tries to transcend the limitations 
imposed by the mind-body. Accordingly, a conflict arises 
between the physical elements and the thinking being: 
the physical elements try to work mechanically, while the 
thinking being tries to control them according to its sweet 
will. And ultimately man succeeds to transcend the 
lim itations of the mind-body and rises to the level of 
realisation where the self functions by itself. 
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M.C. CHOUDHURY 

MANUSCRIPTS AND MANUSCRIPTOLOGY 
IN RELATION TO INDIAN HISTORY 


Manuscripts are, unquestionably, invaluable sources 
for the reconstruction of the history and culture of any 
land. Etymologically, the word manuscript is derived from 
the Latin word manus, meaning 'hand' and scrip turn, 
meaning 'thing written '. 1 According to the Oxford 
Dictionary, Old English has a verb manuscribe to denote 
'writing with one’s (own) hand as opposed to printing '. 2 

Manuscriptology is evidently the science of 
manuscripts, the suffix -logy being derived from the Greek 
logos, meaning 'science', 'doctrine' or 'theory '. 3 But 
manuscriptology is not only a science, it is also an art 
as will be presently explained. In fact, it is a comprehensive 
term and includes everything related to a systematic 
scientific study of ^manuscripts, e.g., their collection, 
collation, critical and comparative editing by going 
through the variant readings (pathantara/pathabkeda), 
subjectwise classification, conservation and chemical 
treatment, purging off of the interpolations, rectification 
of errors (grammatical, metrical, etc.), tracing the missing 
portions or changes caused intentionally or inadvertently. 
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deciphering the alphabets properly, understanding arid 
explaining the abbreviations and symbols used ther ein, 
ascertaining the purpose of writing (whether for 
presentation to, or patronage of, kings and the like; or 
for the continuance of knowledge), establishing the 
chronology or date of composition of the original work and 
of the copyist (by means of evolution of alphabets, 
linguistic developments, literary style and quotations from 
the earlier or contemporary authors cited in the text 
concerned), and many other minor accessory works for a 
judicious utilisation of the same. The task is stupendous 
and exceedingly painstaking, but immensely useful for 
unravelling the multifarious aspects of any culture or 
civilisation, as literature is axiomatically known as the 
mirror of society. 

Now, the various sources for the reconstruction of 
India s past are broadly divided into two conventional 
categories, viz. literary and archaeological. Manuscripts, 
strangely enough, form a sort of link between the two, 
being semi-literary and semi-archaeological in nature. Of 
course, under literary sources are considered those 
indigenous and foreign texts (related to India) that are 
preserved in the form of the vast Veda-Brahmana literature, 
the Epics and the Puranas; the Smrtis and th eArthasastra; 
the secular and religious texts like Bhasa’s or Kalidasa's 
dramas or the Tantras ; the Greek accounts of Herodotos, 
Megasthenes and others; the Chinese and Tibetan 
amounts of Fahien, Hiuen Tsang, I-Tsing, Dharmasvimin, 
Taranatha, etc.; the technical literature like Bharata's 
Natyasastra, the Susruta-samhita, Asvayurveda or the 
Brhat-sanihitd ; the purely historical literature such as 
Harsacarita and the RajatarahginT, as well as the Pali 
and Praknta texts like the Cylonese DTpavamsa and the 
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Mahavams'a or the Buddhist Nikayas and the Avadana 
literature; as also the Arabic and Persian chronicles like 
Sulaiman's Silsildt-ut-TawarTkh, Al-Masudi’s Muruj-ul- 
Zahab, Al-Biladuri's Futuh-ul-Bulddn, Al-BirunTs Tarikh- 
ul-Hind, and hundreds of other similar texts pertaining 
to political, religio-philosophieal and technical literature. 
It should be borne in mind that all these works had been 
extant in the form of MSS in India and have gradually 
seen the light of day only after the assiduous labour of 
scholars to discover them and print their critical editions 
in order to understand our glorious achievements in the 
past as well as our failures and shortcomings in a correct 
perspective, as ’history’ has many lessons to teach us, and 
is "an unending dialogue between the present and 
the past ". 4 And it is here that manuscriptology assumes 
its supreme importance. 

But manuscriptology, technically speaking, is 
really a branch of palaeography which comes under 
archaeological sources, and is a science concerned with all 
sorts of ancient writings - deciphered or as yet 
undecipherable. Palaeography, in its widest sense, may be 
described as a study and analysis of ancient writing "with 
the primary objects of deciphering and reading the 
writings themselves and of distinguishing and describing 
the various styles, their relation to one another and the 
general principles of development. Closely connected 
with these is its secondary object of providing criteria of 
the date and authenticity of manuscripts, whether literary 
works (in the ancient worlS always and in the"mediaeval 
world often these were undated) or documents such as 
edicts, bulls, characters, letters, etc ." 6 

Thus palaeography has within its purview writings 
on materials of all conceivable kinds. But in its restricted 
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sense, it "denotes only the study of writing or such 
destructible materials as papyrus, wax, parchment and 
vellum, and paper." 6 A related science, epigraphy, is 
confined to the study of inscriptions, ostraca (i.e., potsherds 
or clay tiles or tablets) or metal - in other words, on what 
could normally he considered as imperishable materials. 

The art of penmanship and calligraphy in ancient 
and mediaeval times reached a very high standard and 
gave rise to special classes of people like lekhakas, 
kayasthas, pathakas, etc., who copied thousands of MSS. 
These have been classified by scholars as majuscule 
(those written in large letters) or minuscule (those in 
small letters), written by hand with quill pens, stylus 
( salaka ), or the like, the ink used being "soot, lampblack, 
burnt ivory, pulverized charcoal, etc.” 7 The earliest known 
dates of such writings go back to the 4th millennium B.C. 
in Sumeria and Mesopotamia. 

Thus MSS are documents containing matter tran- 
scribed by hand with a brush, pen, etc., on some perishable 
material such as leather, waxed tablets, wooden planks, 
birch-bark or palm-leaves, cotton or silken cloth, etc. Some 
have come down to us in the form of a "roll ( volumen ) 
or in a book form (codex). They may be either autograph, 
in the handwriting of the author, or apograph, as transcript 
by a scribe." 8 

There is also another very important class of MSS. 
called illuminated MSS. wherein, as David M. Robb says, 
a text is embellished or decorated with designs executed 
in colours, gold and occasionally silver that may take the 
form of elaborated in itials, illustrations pertinent to the 
subject-matter of the text, or may even be simply an opulent 
writing in gold or silver on tinted pages of parchment". 
He further explains that illumi nation "causes the volume 
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so treated to be resplendent, suggesting its value as a means 
of recording and communicating ideas”. When the spiritual 
texts were 'believed implicitly as divinely inspired, no 
means could be spared to indicate their supernatural 
character"- 9 An illuminated MS. is indeed the largest single 
body of early mediaeval and mediaeval painting in India. 

Although the oldest of such MSS. could be traced 
as far back as the second millennium B.C. (the illustrated 
Book of the Dead in the dynastic Egypt) 10 the earliest 
specimens in India are found from the Eastern zone, 
ranging approximately from the beginning of the eleventh 
century to the end of the twelfth - in other words, the 
Pala-culture period- whereafter the tradition seems to have 
travelled over to W. India where we come across 
illuminated palm-leaf MSS. from A.D. 1100 to 1350, 
which were subsequently replaced by paper-books. 
Under the patronage of the Pala kings of Bengal and 
Bihar like Mahfpala, Ramapala, Nayapala, Govindap&la, 
etc., or under the Varman kings like Harivarman, we find 
dozens of illustrated MSS. of Mahayana Buddhist texts 
like the Astasahasrika - Prajndparamitd, Pancaraksa, 
Karandavyuha, etc., all duly dated in the regnal years of 
the reigning kings (vijaya - rajya - samvatsara ) or even 
after their reigns (atita-rajya or vigata-rajya)] 1 

The MSS paintings, iconographically, are related to 
the Vajrayana - Tantrayana pantheon and various gods 
and goddesses, such as Tara, Lokanatha, Mahakala, 
Amitabha, Aksobhya, Maitreya, Vajrapani, etc., are 
represented in accordance with their dhydnas in the 
sadhanamala texts, sometimes depicting the full mandala 
of the main divinities, in more than half a dozen bright 
colours like "orpiment, yellow, white, indigo-blue, Indian 
ink-black, cinnabar red and green.” 12 N.R. Ray has shown 
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that "these miniatures de not represent a separate style 
of book-illustration; they are in fact mural paintings in 
reduced dimension /' 13 

Again, the Islamic MSS of the Qur’an and other 
texts in Arabic and Persian, available in India from the 
fourteenth century onwards, are known for their exquisite 
beauty both from the pictorial and calligraphic points of 
view, but with the vital difference that although they were 
richly embellished, they were never illustrated by figures 
of men or a n imals, as the idea goes against the fundamental 
tenets of Islam. Historically speaking, all such illumin ated 
MSS., also known as miniature paintings, are very 
important for the study of any contemporary art-traditions 
and iconography showing mainly the prevalent religious 
beliefs and practices, as the dictum ’art for art’s sake 1 was 
(with the exception of terracottas and the like) never 
followed in India Moreover, while the ordinary MSS have 
mostly been soiled, damaged or destroyed by the damp, 
warm tropical climate and various parasitic infections 
(not to talk of Islamic vandalism), the illuminated ones 
are the best preserved, because of the great care bestowed 
on them, their minimum exposure to light, and relatively 
limited use . 14 

In order to make a really meaningful appreciation 
of the merit and authenticity of a manuscript, proficiency 
in many other branches of learning is essential, such as 
the knowledge of the relevant alphabets (: TamilaJipi, 
Grantha-lipi , Scirada-lipi , Kutila-lipi, etc.); and an 
adequate knowledge of the concerned language and its 
linguistics because of the lack of punctuation in the ancient 
and mediaeval MSS and their continuous pattern of 
writing with a uniform gap in between each alphabet (from 
which the correct formation of the word intended is 
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frequently very difficult, hence often tentative). One should 
also have a mastery over the subject-matter to be handled 
(which maybe anythingfromZaoya- Vyd^arana to Ayurveda- 
Jyotisa, or Dharmasastra-Arthasastra to Gandharvaveda- 
Manasdra-Rupamandana, or KsatravidydtoBrahmavidya), 
besides a thorough grasp of research methodology, his- 
toriography and textual criticism. 

The search for MSS. again could be at personal, 
institutional or national levels. In the first category could 
be placed those that were collected by Rajendralal Mitra, 
Haraprasad Sastri, Colonel Tod, Rahul Sankrityayana, 
Raghu Vira, Bendall, Aurel Stein, Grierson, R.G. 
Bhandarkar, T. Ganapati Sastri, Barthwal, Elliot and 
Dowson, and a host of other brilliant and dedicated scholars. 
In the second category are those preserved, for example, 
in the K.P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna; V.V.R.I., 
Hoshiarpur; Kasi Nagari Pracharini Sabha; Sarasvati 
Bhavana Library, Varanasi; B.O.R.I., Poona; the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta; the Adyar Library, Madras; 
Raza Library, Rampur; Khuda Bakhsh Library, Patna; 
Raghuvir Singh Library, Sitamau; the different university 
libraries; the libraries of Rajasthan and Gujarat like those 
at Undaipur, Jaipur, Ajmer, Alwar, Tonk, etc.; the Asiatic 
Society Library at Calcutta; besides the various state, 
provincial or university museums, e.g., the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta; the Bharata Kala Bhavana, B.H.U.; 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay; the Salar Jang 
Museum, Hyderabad; the museums at Lucknow and 
Chandigarh and many others of their kind. The last, but 
not the least, are our national attempts in this direction 
by the establishment of the National Museum, Delhi and 
our National Archives. As Bordin and Warner have said, 
"One of the most important types of manuscript repository 
is the official archive which preserves the records of federal. 
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state or loral government bodies." These paper MSS 
undoubtedly will have increasing importance in the course 
of time. 

So far as editing the MSS is concerned, laudable 
attempts have been made by ingenious talents like Edgerton 
at the reconstruction of the Pdncatantra, by Sukthankar 
to prepare a critical edition of the Mahabharata, by 
Ludwig Stembach in regard to Kautilya's Arthasastra , etc. 
But many times more than what little has been achieved 
in this direction still await the attention of scholars for 
escaping oblivion. Descriptive catalogues or criticiil bio- 
bibliographical survey of extant MSS for the reconstruction 
of the ancient, mediaeval and Mughal periods are rem at ‘kable 
attempts in themselves, but are not being folio wed up, 
to the desired extent. Even thelVem Catalogus Catalogorum 
(in imitation of Theodore Aufrechtis original work), utnder 
the able editorship of V. Raghavan and K. Kunjunni Raja 
seems to be slackening. In order to give a fillip to such 
important braches of study, therefore, it requires a dedicated 
team of researchers so that they could gear up their energies 
for exploring our past in the most satisfactory manner. 
There is no doubt that great care was always taken by 
the scribe while copying manuscripts, putting in days or 
even months of hard labour on it. This is clear from many 
such appeals found in them as: 

bhagna-prstha-kati-grivah stabdha-drstir adhomukhah / 
kastena likhitam grantham yatnena paripalayet / / 

with a request to protect them from oil, water or the 
undeserving (murkhahaste na datavyam, etc .). 15 

MSS. are supremely important for historians as with 
hnguists and litterateurs. Thousands of MSS. await the 
attention of scholars in Indian and foreign libraries 
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and museums. They form the basic source-material for the 
study of different periods of Indian history. An amalgam 
of epigraphy and literature, as the MSS are, they un- 
doubtedly present a great difficulty to scholars trying to 
handle them, but the labour is more than amply rewarded. 
Scholars working in diverse fields of Indian history are, 
more often than not, faced with the frightening task of 
going through the MSS. pertaining to their individual 
topic. As said above, to make a real use of them, a 
knowledge of the alphabet as well as an understanding 
of the lan g uag e is a pre-requisite condition. As for ancient 
India, MSS. are mostly written in Sanskrit, or else in Prakrit 
and Pali languages. Similarly, for the Sultanate and the 
Mughal periods, a grasp of the Semitic alphabets (the 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu characters) and a knowledge 
of the relevant language are indispensable for original 
work at grass-roots level. In fact, this period seems to 
present the toughest obstacles to scholars. It is 
unfortunate that mediaevalists, particularly Hindu 
scholars who outnumber all others, still largely depend 
on Elliot and Dowson's work entitled. The History of India 
CCS Told by its Own Historians in several volumes. It is 
a pioneering work and undoubtedly monumental, but 
Hopelessly incomplete and inadequate. Apart from the 
difficulty in learning a Semitic script, the Hindus of late, 
Have developed a sort of aversion to the study of these 
languages as they were spoken and written by outlandish 

people. 

The first serious attempt to recover the Islamic MSS 
started with the founding of Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal by William Jones, and thereafter certain other 
autonomous bodies and individual publishers in Lucknow, 
Azamgarh, Rampur, Deoband, Delhi, etc., but till now o y 
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a few MSS have been edlied and printed, with or without 
English translations, like Minhaj addin's Tabaqat-i-NasirT 
(Raverty), Ziyauddlh Bararn’s Tdrikh-i-Firuz ShahT (Rizvi), 
Babar-Namah (Beveridge), Guibadan Begam's Humayun- 
Namah (Beveridge), 'Abul Fazal 'AllamTs *Ain-i~Akbafi 
(Blochmann and Jarret) and Akbar-Namah (Beveridge); 
Nizamuddfn Ahmad's Taba$ajs-i-AkbarT (B.De & Baini 
Prasad), 'Abdul Qadir Badauni's Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh 
(Ranking, Lowe and Haig), Muhammad Qasim Firishtas 
Tarikh-i-Firishta (Briggs), Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri (Rogers), 
Abdul Hamid Lahauri’s Padshah-Namah (Bibl. Ind.) 
Muhammad Salih Kambu's Amal-i-Sdlih (Yazdani), 
Mirza Nathan's Baharistan-i-Ghaibi (Borah), Md. Hashim 
Khali Khan's Muntakhab-ul-Lubab (Sayeed), Ma‘asir-i- 
‘Alamgiri (Sarkar), Mirza Md.. Kazim’s ‘Alamgir-Namah 
(Hai), Shah Nawaz Khan's Ma e asir-al-Umara (Beveridge 
and Baini Prashad), Ghulam Husain SaEm'sRiydz-us-Salatm 
(A. Salam), etc., etc. 

But these are a few bucketfuls of water from the 
oceanic mass of MSS. available in India and abroad, e.g., 
in the Cambridge University Library (Browne, Bendall); 
Munich library, W. Germany; Berlin Library; Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris; India Office Library, London; British 
Museum Library, London; Bodleian Library (Sachau and 
Etha), Oxford; Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg, Russia; Eton 
College Library, Oxford; Lewis Collection, Philadelphia; 
John Rylands Library, Manchester; Oriental Academy, 
Vienna; Leyden Library ( Catalogus Codicum Orientalium 
Babliothecae, etc., 6 vols., Leyden, 1851-77); Library of 
Ministry of Education, Tehran; Bibliotheque du Madjless, 
Tehran; Lahore Public Library, Lahore; MSS in the 
collection of the school of Oriental and African Studies, 
London; Arabic and Persian Collection in the R.AS. of Gr. 
Britain and Ireland (Morley); Islamiyah College Library, 
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Peshawar, the Princeton University Library and many 
others. Besides, we have a stupendous load of Akkbardt, 
i.e., News Letters or Court Bulletins. For the period of 
Aurangzeb alone, "we possess the Akhbdrat for the regnal 
years 20, 24, 25, 28, 31, 32, 33, 36, 40 and 43 to 51, some 
5772 pages in Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar’s transcripts" (S.R. 
Sharma, A Bibliography of Mughal India, p.ll). Added 
to these is the bulk of MSS. in Peshwa's Daftars (both 
Persian and Marathi) and the Jaipur, Jodhpur and Kota 
Records. The Jaipur Record Office for instance, has already 
catalogued and indexed more than "307 letters from the 
emperors and princes, 9298 letters to the Maharajas, more 
than 10,000 miscellaneous letters, and memoranda and 
340 drafts of letters" (Sharma, p.23), all dated between 
1606 and 1717, thus covering more than a century. This 
is indeed awe-inspiring and persistent efforts by teams 
of scholars for decades can only do somet h ing. An idea 
of the staggering number of MSS. must be more than a 
million can be had from the various catalogues of the 
collections, only some of which are mentioned above. C.A. 
Storey's monumental work on Persian Literature - a Bio- 
bibliographical Survey, D.N. Marshall's Mughals in India 
(A Bibliographical Survey of the MSS. of the Mughal Period), 
S.R. Sharma's Bibliography of Mughal India; the Index 
Islamicus and the Encyclopaedia of Islam - to name only 
a few - will show the immensity of the buried treasure 
that lies unutilised for historical research even today. 

In fine, it cannot be gainsaid that all these 
manuscripts, briefly referred to above, are worth their 
weight in goUand are invaluable national assets which, 
if properly ransacked, would yield a panoramic picture of 
the political and cultural history of India and her 
developments through the ages. 
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Reviews 


1. SRI CANDRASURI’S MUNISUVRATASVAMICARITA. 
Ed. Rupendrakumar Pagariya. L.D. Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad, 1989, L.D. Series 106. Pages 8 + 24 + 341. 
Price Rs. 70-00. 

2. ACARYA UMASVATI VACAKA'S PRASAMARATI- 
PRAKARANA. Ed. with English tr. by Yajneshwar S. Shastri. 
L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1989. L.D. Series 
107. Pages 12 + 58 + 104. Price Rs. 90=00 

3. JAYANTABHATTA’S NYAYAMANJARI (caturtha- 
pancamahnika ) with Gujarati translation. Ed. and tr. by 
Nagin J. Shah. L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 

1989, L.D. Series 108. Pages 16+313. Price Rs. 120=00. 

4. TRAVERSES ON LESS TRODDEN PATH OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION by Yajneshwar S. Shastri. 
L.D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1991. Pages. VIII 
+ 292. Price Rs. 120=00. 

5. §RfMAD APPAYYADfKSITA’S SIDDHANTA- 
LESASANGRAHA. Text with Gujarati translation. Tr. 
by Esther A. Solomon. L.D. Institute of Indology , Ahmedabad, 

1990. Pages 30 + 591. Price Rs.95=00. 

The two works on Jaina philosophy, one work each 
on Nyaya, Advaita and general Philosophy brought out 
under the general editorship of R.S. Betai and Yajneshwar 
S. Shastri mark a distinction of the dedicated work brought 
out by the L.D. Institute during the years 1989-1991. 
At one time, in an attempt to preserve the Vedic texts 
in tact against the corruption of pronunciation and disuse, 
as upheld by the Mmamsakas, the Vedic ritual is ordained 
to be performed only with the Vedic texts. Similarly in 
the medieval period, again to preserve the Sanskrit texts 
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of the philosophers, the scholars like Appayya Diksita 
advocated that the philosophies are to be understood 
only in the language in which they were written but 
never through the translations in the regional 
vernaculars (Siddhantalesasangraha, p. 21, L.D. Series 
114 cited above). But the language cannot be static. 
Eventhough the roots of culture remain unaltered the 
needs of the- people, including the medium of 
communication, change demanding the rationale of 
thinking. Today when the national integration is the 
urgent need of the day in India, the translation of Indian 
philosophical literature into all regional languages is a 
desideratum for diffusing knowledge and dispelling 
misconceptions. The L.D. Institute of Indology deserves 
compliments for undertaking the translation of the Sastra 
texts into Gujarati. 

1. The Munisuvratasvamicaritra is a poem in 10995 
Prakrit Gatha verses narrating the story of 
Munisuvratasvami by SrTcandrasuri (1137 A.D.). It gives 
a detailed account of the nine births taken by Muni Suvrata, 
the twentieth Tirthankara of the Jains. The Jain 
philosophical and ethical doctrines are embeded in poetry, 
which is in fact the best medium for easy and effective 
communication. One of the manuscripts used in this 
critical edition is a copy made five years (18-9-1141 A.D.) 
after completion of the work directly under the 
supervision of the author. The book was edited with a 
Hindi introduction by Pandit Rupendr akum ar Pagariya. 

2. The Prasamaratiprakarana of Acarya Umasvati 
Vac aka (c.5th century A.D.) is an authentic work on Jaina 
philosophy and religion. Against the usual practice of 
writing in Prakrit, this work is written in lucid Sanskrit 
verse of Arya metre. The work is divided into 22 sections 
(adhikaras) dealing with passions ( kasayas ), attachment 
(raga), actions (.karma), cause ofbirth and death (karanartha), 
pride ( mada ), conduct (dcara), religious virtues (dharma). 
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religious stories (kathd), soul (Jwa), consciousness (upayoga), 
states of soul (bhdva), and so on. Umasvati declares "whichever 
be the way by which the concept of detachment takes 
firm root, on that particular way repeated practice should 
be adhered to physically, mentally and vocally' 
{Prasamaratiprakarana, 1.16). When read this with 
J ayantabhptta's view that the philosophies of the Bauddhas, 
Jainas, Saivas, etc., are also equally authoritative 
(sarvagamapramanatve nanvevam upapadite / aham apy 
adya yarn kahcid dgamara racayami cetjtasyapi hi 
prarnanatvam dinaih katipayair bhavet/ tasminn api 
purvoktanyayo bhavati durvaeah/ / Nyayamanjari, 
p. 86, .L.D. series 108 cited above), convinces the universal 
brotherhood and the common foundation on which the 
different systems have developed diversely in search of 
realisation of release from the bondage of birth and death, 
and cessation of pain. The book was critically edited on 
the basis of 10 Mss. In the introduction (pp. 1-55) the 
translator Yajneshwar S. Shastri has surveyed the contents 
of the Prasamaratiprakarana and its place in the Jain 
literature. 

3. The NyayamdnjarT of Jayantabhatta (c. 10th cent. 
A.D.) enjoys a distinction in the Nyaya works for the 
catholic viewing of different systems of philosophy on the 
one hand and ornamental style of language on the other. 
The volume 108 under review contains the 4th and 5th 
Ahnikas of NyayamdnjarT with a Gujarati translation by 
Nagin J. Shaw. Jayantabhatta discusses the stand of the 
Naiyayikas contrasting from the Mimamsakas and 
Buddhists on the nature and validity of the Vedas, 
epics, puranas and the agama works of the Saivas, 
Pancaratrikas, etc. in the fourth Ahnika and the matters 
of linguistic interest like the classification of words and 
meaning, and their mutual relationship, difference between 
jdti and vyakti, apohavdda ofthe Bauddhas, meaning 
of sentence, etc., in the fifth Ahnika. 
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4. The Traverses on Less Trodden Path of Indian 
Philosophy a, Religion is a collection of twenty-two 
research papers in English ( 18 ) and partly in Sanskrit 
(4) on Jainism, Buddhism, Hinduism and literary 
criticism written by Yajneshwar S. Shastri. There are 
as many as 12 articles (S.Nos. 1 - 8 , 18-20 and 22) on Jainism, 
in which the author has compared several concepts of 
Jainism with Buddhism and Advaita philosophy. For 
example in the fourth paper the doctrine of Truth of 
Jainism is discussed in comparison with Buddhism and 
Advaita Vedanta. There are also five articles on Buddhism 
(9-13), two articles on Sakta-tantra (14,15). The socio- 
religious problems, suicide (16) and conduct of monks 
and householders (17) are discussed in two articles. The 
single article of literary criticism on the NaisadhTyacarita 
stands testimony to the command of the author in 
Sanskrit and clarity in analysis. 

, , 

5. The Siddhantalesasangraha of Sniriad Appayya- 
dSksita needs no introduction for its place in the studies 
of Advaia Vedanta. It is certainly commendable that the 
eminent Sanskrit philosopher Ms. Esther A. Solomon has 
translated into Gujarathi and the L.D. Institute published 
it in a good get up. These endeavours may inspire other 
Indological institutes to undertake translation of sastra 
works in vernaculars. 


* * * * 

1. THE JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, MADRAS. 
Vols. XLII-XLVI, 1972-1977. Ed by S.S.Janaki, et al. 1987. 
Pages viii + 300. Price 60=00. 

2. THE JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, MADRAS 
[=] DR. S.S. JANAKI FELICITATION VOLUME. Vols. 
LVI-LXII, 1986-92. Ed. by K.K. Raja, et al. 1992. Pages 
XXXVII + XVII + 440. Price Rs. 175=00. 
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A tasteful and choosy collection of articles on Indology 
covering all the fields of study - language and comparative 
literatures, aesthetics, art and architecture, history and 
archaeology, philosophy and religion, textual criticism 
and research methodology, etc. - presented in the two 
bumper volumes stand testimony to the high quality of 
on going research on the Indian Culture both in India 
and abroad. To mention at random, the articles of 
K.R. Srinivasa Iyengar, S.S. Janaki, K. Krishna Moorthy, 
V. Varadachari, Wendell Charles Beane, George 
Abraham, in the number covering vols. XLII-XLVT, throw 
open new areas of research. There are 20 articles and 
45 book reviews. 

The bumper number covering the volumes LVI- 
LXII, contains 40 articles of which three are in Sanskrit 
and the rest in English. As this is a felicitation volume 
of Dr. S.S. Janaki, 'the scholars who have contributed 
to this volume are mostly her friends, colleagues and 
well wishers and those who have been guided by her.' 
'Ditransitive constructions in Patahjali's Mahabhasya’ by 
Madhav. M. Deshpande , ’Man trie Practices and the Nature 
of Mantric uttemance’ by Andre Padoux, ’The Practice 
of Renunciation in Srivaisnavism’ by Robert C. Lester, 
’Linguistic Competence and Performance at different levels' 
by K. Kunjunni Raja and ’Five Dictionaries in the Telugu 
Manuscript Collection of the Bibliotheque Nationale Paris’ 
by Gerard Colas and Usha Colas-Chauhan are some examples 
for citation at random. 

Foreword by R.N. Dandekar, Prastavana by 
Mandana Mishra and the Report on the Dr. S.S. Janaki 
Shashtyabdapurti celebrations held on 6-6-1990 show the 
admiration for Janaki of the litterateur and the 
Biodata of Dr. Janaki her commitment and contribution 
to Sanskrit. The Editorial Committee and the management 
of the KSR Institute deserve to be thanked to dedicate 
this volume to her, who has been spending all her life 
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for high I^’3* s.j.u pur' ,.._ive research in Indology. She 
richly deser-ee the honour. 

% ^ ^ 

MUSIC AND MYTHOLOGY - A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS. 
Ed. by R.C. Mehta. Indian Musicological Society, Jambu 
Bet, Dandia Bazar, Baroda-390 001. Pages-Book I : 10, 
51; Book II : 104, 2. Price Rs.l50=00. 

The Music and Mythology is a collection of research 
papers by eminent scholars like R. Satyanarayana, Lewis 
Rowell, and Sunil Kothari presented in two books combined 
in one volume. The word mythology derived from Greek 
mythologic (< mythos 'myth' + legein ’speak’) meaning 
’description of the legendary deeds of gods and men. ’ These 
legends ( myths < mythos ) embody the social convictions 
and material progress. The social scientists have offered 
subtle definitions to explain the nature and fix the bound- 
aries of mythology. 

Book I contains three essays of R. Satyanarayana 
in which he describes historically the relation between 
myth and music and different types of musical instruments 
like mrdahga and vina, gleaning from the legends in 
the Sanskrit literature. Book II contains thirteen essays 
contributed by eminent scholars, each one attempting to 
describe the development of Musicology on the basis of 
the Indian literature ranging from the Vedas upto the 
texts of music. For example while G.U. Thite presented 
a paper on ’the Gandharvas and Apsaras in the Veda’ 
and G.H. Tarlekar on ’Some Puranic legends relating to 
M o Si ? , - Pre -? Latha Sharma presented a paper on ’Myths 
m Sangitasastra and Usha R. Bhise on ’Vina in Mythology’. 

here are also some papers of general interest like 
Jaideva Singh’s ’The Nature and significance of Myth’, 
b.A. Range's ’Protophilosophy in Myths’ and Vinayaka 
Purohit s Mythology, Science, Fiction, Music and Marxist 
Aesthetics. The volume shall be of immense interest to 
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those who are interested in the development of Dance, 
Music and Musical instruments. 

SUNDARIME GHAS AMDE SA or DAKSINATYA- 
^ • • * 

MEGHASAMDESA with commentary SundarTtosinT by 
Veluri Subba Rao. Author, Plot No. 48, Sector XI, M.V.P. 
Colony, Visakhapatnam-530 017, 1991. Pages 10+107. Price 
Rs. 60=00. 

The Sundanmeghasamdesa or Ddksinatyamegha- 
samdesa is a long samdesakavya depicting 
vipralambhasrngara 'love in separation' from the pen 
of the erudite scholar-poet Veluri Subba Rao, who worked 
formerly as Reader in Sanskrit in S. V. University, Tirupati 
and retired as Professor of Sanskrit in Andhra University, 
Visakhapatnam. This poem, composed on the model of 
HieMeghasamdesa, is called Sundanmeghasarndesa, because 
the cloud messenger was to go to the newly espoused 
wife of the poet, Smt. SitasundarT, who was separated 
from her husband, because of the latter’s occupation at 
a distant place. It was also calledDaksinatyameghasamdesa 
because the route of the cloud is in the southern India 
from Mangalore on the West coast to Bhimavaram on 
the East coast via meandering mountains of Sahyadri, 
rivers Tunga, Bhadra, Krishna and Godavari, holy places 
like Udipi, Sringeri, Srisailam., Bhadrachalam and 
magnificient towns like Mysore, Hyderabad and Madras, 
in Karnataka, Andhra, Tamilnadu and Maharashtra states. 
The vivid and rapturous descriptions 1 typify v. the 
poetic fancy and simplicity at the heart of the poet. 

Even though the poem was started with an aesthetic 
sense of humour to depict intermitent separation of the 
poet with his wife, it took a new turn on the mysterious 
play of destiny when his spouse departed leaving him 
behind in permanent separation. But she reappeared to 
the poet in the form of sraddhd in the sdstras and thus 
the philosophical thoughts and sastraic terminology were 
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couched in romantic lyricism. Not seldem the poet has 
shown his flare for the idiomatic usage of Paninian Gra mm ar 
and erudition in Philosophy, particularly in Nyaya, 
MTmamsa, Vedanta and Buddhism. The author himself 
appended indexes of ideomatic usages, figures of speech, 
semantic subtleties, sources of philosophical ideas, and 
grammatical peculiarities, lest he would be misunderstood. 
Further he added a short commentary elucidating the 
appropriate sense intended by him, particularly when 
double entendre was resorted to. The commentary is 
indeed Suhrttosim, even though it is called Sundarltosini 
with a view to perpetuate the name of the dear one of 
the poet. Her memories remained ever green even after 
several decades of her demise and hence the poem was 
never completed with verse after verse being added 
resulting in a long poem in six cantos with 310 verses 
in the mandakranta metre. This poem of vipralambhasrhgara, 
indeed, pleases at once the connoissur as well as the 
philosopher alike and leaves an indelible impression of 
citra-sastra-samdesa-kavya. 


M. Srimannarayana Murti 
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